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For the Woman’s Journal. 
VICTORIA. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


The palace suffers with the lowly cot; 
Death comes and calls our beautiful and 
fair, 
He beckons those that snows of winter 
wear; 
It is the wise, appointed, common lot; 
Yet faithful ones can never be forgot, 
And all the world this moment grief doth 
share, 
And with Great Britain half its burden 
bear, 
Because this gentle majesty is not! 
She made for purity and peace in word; 
Her rule was for the home, and higher life ; 
She was by all her people well adored,— 
By nations praised as ruler, mother, wife; 
Her years of golden glory stream afar, 
And in the glow her name is like a star! 


—_- oe 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Queen Victoria’s death has brought 
sorrow to the whole world. On every side 
the papers are full of her praises; and 
some of the warmest of these eulogies are 
from men who object most strongly to 
women’s ‘‘taking part in politics.” 

aoe 

In his inaugural address to the New 
York Assembly, Speaker S, F. Nixon 
called attention to the fact that for two 
successive years the lower House of the 
Legislature bas passed a bill giving 
women who pay taxes the right to vote 
upon all financial propositions submitted 
to the voters of any municipality. Speaker 
Nixon declared that the bill under con- 
sideration was ‘‘obviously a measure of 
simple, unquestionable justice,’ and he 
expressed the hope that the Assembly 
would keep on passing it until it became 
a law. In the last Legislature but one, 
the bill passed the Assembly 98 to 9, and 
in the last Legislature it received a unani- 
mous vote in the Lower House, and was 
defeated by a very narrow margin in the 
Senate. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY COLLEGE FUND. 





Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw is the second per- 
son to contribute to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury College Fund, to place the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL in college and university read 
ing rooms. She writes: 

“That seemed to me a happy inspira- 
tion on the part of Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
to send five dollars as a first subscrip- 
tion to send the WomAn’s JOURNAL to 
four colleges, and so as an inevitable 
consequence to begin a succession of 
subscribers to follow her example, though 





she does not say so. I am glad to tread 
in such good footsteps, and send you 
the enclosed five dollars, which please 
use in the same way. I send your paper 
to four more colleges; and may every col 
lege in the land soon have that paper, to 
be read by all its students, until they find 
it to be the one paper which most fully 
expresses the principles and feeling which 
they wish to advocate, and practically 
help to spread far and wide in every pos 
sible way.” 





-_---_ -— 


RECEPTION TO MRS. LIVERMORE. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. gave a re 
ception to its president, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, at the Hotel Vendome, Bos- 
ton, on the afternoon of Jan, 22, in honor 
of her eightieth birthday. 

The room was tastefully decorated with 
flowers given by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 

Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Susan S, Fessen- 
den, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, and 
Colonel Norton (aged 86) stood in line to 
receive. There was a great crowd, and 
the young women of the College Equal 
Suffrage League, who acted as ushers, 
and also poured the tea and presided over 
the refreshments, were at a loss how to 
take care of all the people that pressed up 
to shake hands with Mrs. Livermore. 
One pretty young matron, a Radcliffe 
graduate, was heard to say to another, 
plaintively: ‘‘Mrs. Livermore seems to be 
a very popular débutante, don’t you think? 
We have pressed all our pourers and 
waiters iuto service as ushers, and still 
we have not nearly enough!” 

There was ro formal programme, but 
Mr. Blackwell, voicing the general desire, 
announced that Mrs. Livermore would 
address the assembly. 


Mrs. LiveRMORE: Mr. Blackwell is in 
error. 1 am not to be called upon to 
speak on this occasion; I am to be spoken 
to. Iam a receiver to-day. I should like 
to hear some speaking, and then I will 
talk back. 

Mr. BLACKWELL: Mrs. Livermore says 
she is the receiver. There is an old prov- 
erb that the receiver is as bad as the 
thief. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: He is very compli- 
mentary! 

Mr. BLACKWELL: We have just heard 
of the death of Queen Victoria, Our 
queen still lives. When Mrs. Livermore 
began her work for equal rights, the prop- 
erty laws of almost all the States were 
very bad for women; now they have been 
largely revolutionized. Then there was 
not a State in which women could vote; 
now they have full suffrage over 300,000 
square miles of the United States, an area 
46 times as large as Massachusetts. About 
200,000 women voted for President at the 
last election. I met a lady here just now, 
who is from Colorado. 1 said, ‘‘You have 
voted.” ‘‘Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘twice, 
for Bryan.”’ I said, ‘‘That is all right. I 
am a Republican, but 1 wish more women 
could vote for Bryan if they wanted to.” 
I introduced Mrs. Livermore to address 
you because I thought she could make the 
best speech of anybody in the room, and 
I knew you all wanted to hear her. 


Mr. Blackwell then presented Mrs. Liv- 
ermore to the audience, with a brief 
eulogy upon her life and work. Mrs. 
Livermore said: 


MRS. LIVERMORE'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Blackwell gives me too much 
credit. I am only one of a very large 
number of consecrated men and women 
who early saw the need and devoted them- 
selves to helping the movement. It has 
gone forward, not because we have done 
s0 much or so wisely, but because there is 
a Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness. I suppose all of us believe 
in evolution. The tendency of man is up- 
ward, and everything moves in that direc- 
tion. 

But I cannot forget that the Queen of 
England—who is to me, and has been for 
years, the most remarkable woman, in 
some respects, in the world—has just 
passed out of life. If she had any inter 
vals of consciousness during her last 
hours, I believe she was glad to go; for if 
ever there was a woman who loved her 
husband, and longed for him, and was 
helped by him, and by his influence after 
he was gone, it was Queen Victoria. John 
Stuart Mill, writing of the queens of In 
dia, said they accomplished what the 
Rajahs never did. So it may be said that 
Victoria accomplished for her country 
what no King of England ever did. I am 
almost contemporary with her—only a 
year and a half younger—and I well re 
member her coming to the throne. I was 
reading yesterday in Harriet Martineau 
that most glorious and glowing account of 
the scene at her coronation, and it thriiled 
me again, through and through. I re- 
member, too, her first words when she 
was awakened in the early morning to 
receive the news, brought her by the tem- 
poral and spiritual dignitaries of the 
kingdom, that she had succeeded to the 
throne. She said, “I will try to be good!’ 








She was never a puppet, merely dancing 
as her prime ministers pulled the wires; 
she thought ber own thoughts, and formed 
her own judgments. She read every docu- 
ment that was brought to her to be signed; 
she complained of Palmerston because he 
was inclined to give her only the outlines 
of the public measures he meant to bring 
forward, not the details; and she made 
him change his method in that respect. 
She had her preferences. She did not 
like Mr. Gladstone; she said he always 
treated her as if she were an audience, 
and harangued her. If 80, I do not blame 
her for not liking it. She contrasted his 
manner with that of Beaconsfield, who 
talked to her as if she were an intelligent 
woman. She bad not the absolute power 
of our President: many measures that she 
disapproved were passed over her head; 
yet she was a distinct force in English 
politics. 

She was not only a power in national 
and international politics, she was also a 
wife and mother (she leaves seventy-one 
living descendants); she was a good house- 
keeper, and looked sharply after all the 
details of household management. It is 
related that as the Jubilee procession 
passed her palace, she saw the blind of 
one of the windows hanging awry. She 
stopped her carriage, thereby stopping 
the whole procession, aud sent a mes- 
senger to have that blind put straight. 
She had the characteristics that are called 
old -maidish in us old housekeepers, be- 
cause we have not adopted the slipshod 
modern ways, but continue to look after 
all the details ourselves. 

Queen Victoria was the head of the 
Church of England, but took a great in- 
terest also in the Presbyterian church in 
Scotland, having her own religious belief 
and enjoying it, yet making no trouble 
for other people about theirs because it 
differed. 

When I was last in England, I dined 
with Jobn Bright at the house of a mu- 
tual friend, and Mr. Bright took me in to 
dinner. During the meal he made some 
sneering reference to woman suffrage, and 
I turned and began to jeer him a little. 
‘You are a great man,” I said, ‘‘you, who 
are the subject of a woman, to sneer at 
woman suffrage!’ He turned his chair 
squarely around toward me to make his 
assertion more emphatic, and answered, 
“T want you to understand that I am 
proud to be a subject of the Queen!” 

We know what her predecessors were. 
Thackeray has described the Georges. 
All may be summed up in saying, ‘“I'wo 
beasts bave sat on the throne of England, 
and they died.’”’ Who has dared to whis- 
per that her life was anything but immac- 
ulate? There was never any breath of 
scandal against it. When an officer of 
her army insulted a young girl in a rail 
way carriage, she dismissed him; she had 
no further occasion for his services. 
There was never a consideration of rank, 
caste, nobility, or consequences that 
weighed with her in such matters. An- 
other case that came nearer home to us 
will be remembered by you all; but the 
subject is still too tender to be dwelt 
upon, 

She is dead. So we cannot go on and 
make this too jolly an occasion. Yet it 
is not all one of sorrow. As the shores of 
this world receded and those of the other 
side drew nearer, how she must have been 
thrilled as she saw the lover of her youth, 
the lover of her whole life, standing to 
welcome her! She must have forgotten 
all else when be gathered her to his arms, 
as I doubt not be bas done before this. 

Though we are Americans and have no 
queen, | have never found an American 
woman who did not respond to any kind 
expression about Queen Victoria. You 
all remember how she invited the mem- 
bers of the International Council of Wom- 
en to take tea with her. You want Miss 
Anthony here to tell the story. When 
some of her servants objected that there 
were so many of the ladies, the Queen 
answered, ‘‘No matter how many of them 
there are, they must all have tea with 
me.” 

How she might have dragged down her 
whole sex, if she had been a vain, frivo- 
Jous, silly woman, with the great oppor- 
tunity she had! But she was equal to 
the position. We can all stand taller and 
grander, and aspire Godward more stead- 
ily, because of her. 

[ thank you. And I hope that when 
my time comes to go, 1 may go suddenly 
and swiftly, and make the passage from 
shore to shore unknowingly. 


MRS. FESSENDEN'S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden said: 


It is much, in this world, to be honored; 
and we are all glad of the privilege of 
coming here to honor our American 
Queen. But it is far more to be loved, 
and in every heart here to-day there is 
tender love. I think, however, that Mrs. 
Livermore does not know our younger 
women as I do, or she would not speak of 
their having become less efficient as house- 
keepers. They make far more beautiful 
and cheerful and pleasant homes than 
their grandmothers did. Weare not going 
to think about her passing away. May 
she be with us for many years, as well and 
strong as she is to-day; and when hertime 
to go does come, may she not be uncon- 
scious, but have those blessed arms about 
her which she has described so feelingly 
in speaking of the Queen of England! 


Mrs. Fessenden referred to the distress 





Queen Victoria had suffered over the Boer 
War, and her earnest wish for peace. 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles was then accused of 
having a poem in her pocket, and was 
called upon to read it. Modestly prefac- 
ing that was “‘only a hasty screed written 
last evening, not to be dignified as a 
poem,”’ she yielded to the urgency of her 
friends who announced: ‘Mrs. Bowles 
will take the chair!’ and stood upon a 
chair in order to make herself audible to 
the throng. There is no platform in these 
parlors. 
MKS, BOWLES'S POEM. 

© psalmist of the olden time! 

Was it the rigors of thy clime, 

Or decimating wars, that gave 

Thy race so early to the grave? 

Or was it awful pestilence 

That swept thy people swiftly thence, 

For lack of modern common sense, 

That says to microbes, ‘Get ye hence’? 

In Genesis we read that men 

Were children still at threescore ten; 

But in thy day the age of man 

Seems limited to that brief span. 

Now, where were your good men who trod 

Three bundred years the earth with God, 

Like Enoch? And, so we are told, 

He had some neighbors twice as old. 
‘4 tribal age,’’ did some one say ? 

Well, let it go at that to-day ; 

Yet still remains the psalmist’s word, 

That we so many times have heard, 

That if by reason of his strength 

Man's age should reach afourscore length, 

’T were cause for sorrow and regret 

That he the limits should forget. 

Now, in our day, we count fivescore, 

And, with good strength, afew years more, 

And give to woman in the race 

The surer foot and safer place. 

Though girls of threescore years and ten 

May lag to keep in step with men, 

Yet at fourscore no man can know 

But to a bundred years they’il go, 

If found at that age out of bed, 

And on their shoulders still a head 

A head with working brains inside, 

And down below a tongue, untied. 

Then let us raise a cheer to-day 

For her who made a wider way 

For womankind, and walks it still, 

The servant of her own brave will! 

Our own strong Mary Livermore, 

Whose years, though numbering fourscore, 

She wears, not burdens weighing down, 

But as a queen may wear her crown. 

Deep in her debt each woman stands 

In this, her own, and other lands. 

We pledge her praise that is her due, 

We pledge her love that’s warm and true, 

Till Heaven shall give its sign and seal 

To some lute-hearted Israfil, 

Who to her waiting ear shali sing 

The song of life’s eternal spring! 


Mrs. Bowles added a word about the 
“sad news’’ of the Queen’s death, ‘Not 
sad!’ interrupted Mrs. Livermore. Yet 
it certainly threw a shadow over all, At 
the beginning of the reception, the news 
had not been received; and when it was 
announced, an inarticulate sound of grief 
rose from the whole assembly. 

This was the only cloud upon a brilliant 
and delightful occasion. Mr. Blackwell, 
in a few closing words, gave out the good 
news that the bill to repeal municipal 
woman suffrage in Kansas had been igno- 
miniously killed in committee, and had 
not even come to a vote. 

Herbert B. Ward and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward sent the following message 
to Mrs. Livermore: ‘‘It is worth while to 
live eighty years to be so honored and 
loved.”’ 

Among those present were Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Miss Anne Whitney, Jobn 
Burroughs, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Hon. 
Frank B. Fay, Col. Alfred Norton, Mrs, 
Helen Coffin Beedy, of Bangor, Me., presi- 
dent Dorothea Dix Memorial Association, 
Mrs, Augusta M. Hunt, Portland, Me., Dr. 
Abby Fulton, Maine, Dr, Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Rev. Wm. Copley Winslow 
and Mrs. Winslow, Rev. Charles Wendte 
and mother, Rev. Chas. F. Dole, Rev. T. 
Y. Horner and Mrs. Horner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Prang, Professor and Mrs, Bolles 
and Prof. and Mrs. A. E. Dolbear, Tufts 
College; Adeline Manning, Lilian Whiting, 
Dr. Emma B Ryder, Rep. Keith of Brock- 
ton, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. C. Lorimer, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Prof. Mary Adams Cur- 
rier, John A. Anderson, Miss Emilie 
Poulsson, Miss Rittenhouse, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, Rev. Mary T. Whitney, Rev. 
Herbert Whitney, Mrs. Micah Dyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Mann Willard, Mrs. 
Martha Perry Lowe, Mrs. Alice Parker 
Lesser, Miss Amy Acton, Miss Hart, Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, 
of Oakland, Cal., Mrs. Margaret Ogilvie, 
of Colorado, Hon. and Mrs. Geo. R. Jones, 
Representative Charles C. Adams, Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Heywood, Herbert D. Ward, 
Mr. Clement of the Transcript, Mr. Ayers 
of the Advertiser, Dr. Anna M. Selee, Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith and Mr. Nathaniel T. 
Allen. Mrs. Livermore’s children and 
grandchildren were also present. 

In spite of the counter-attraction of the 
refreshments, an endless succession of 
friends kept pressing up to shake hands 
with Mrs. Livermore till long after the 
hour set for adjournment, and Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, who had enjoyed herself 
greatly, was heard to say: “I wish Mrs. 
Livermore had an eightieth birthday 
every week!”’ A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMER 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, is now 
the only actually ruling queen. Of seventy- 
four heads of governments in the world 
twenty two are presidents, fifteen are 
kings, and six are emperors. 

Mks. OLIPHANT was Queen Victoria's 
favorite novelist. Dr. Emily Blackwell 
once said that she liked Mrs. Oliphant’s 
stories because they were ‘‘so full of sup- 
pressed ‘woman’s rights,’’’ and this is 
certainly one of their most marked char- 
acteristics. Mrs. Oliphant was also a per- 
sonal friend of the Queen. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA, the ‘‘queen con- 
sort,” as she will most likely be called, is 
a stately, gracious woman. All good 
works for charity’s sake have received her 
countenance and aid, and she is greatly 
beloved. Ever since she came from Den- 
mark, a princess, young and beautiful, 
her hold on the British people has been 
strong. 

Mrs. MOLYNEUX PARKES is an en- 
thusiastic worker for equal suffrage on the 
other side of the world. The Dawn, of 
Sydney, Australia, says: ‘‘This lady, by 
means of her bicycle, covers large tracts 
of Sydney for the purpose of meeting and 
explaining to ladies what womanhood 
franchise means. Her labors meet with 
great success.”’ 

Dr. Emity B. RYDER says that in Aus- 
tralia the domestic service problem has 
been partially solved by the institution of 
‘lady helps.”’ The ‘lady help”’ is expect- 
ed to black the boots and groom the 
horses, besides sweeping, scrubbing, and 
doing all the hardest work about the 
house, But she takes her meals with the 
family, and in the evening she puts on her 
best dress and her jewelry, and comes 
into the drawing-room to play and sing 
for the guests. In short, she does the 
work of a domestic, but is treated as a 
social equal, 

Mrs. Puorse Hearst, for the first 
time in three years, will this winter 
occupy her spacious home in Washington, 
taking trips to New York every two 
weeks to attend to her interests there. 
She maintains three kindergartens in 
New York, and seven in San Francisco. 
Her life is very simple. In California 
she lives in a plain house upon the 
hills, and has neither silverware, jewels, 
nor money there. Often some one asks 
her to join in a pleasure ride over the 
hills, and she always replies: ‘*My dear, I 
have too much to do.” 

Mrs. Mary Kincarp, who was lately 
appointed a member of the San Francisco 
school board to the great disgust of the 
conservatives, has just been elected chair- 
man of the board. Mrs. Kincaid is the 
first woman who bas ever served on the 
board, and all the other members are 
men. Her appointment was largely due 
to the efforts of the California Club. This 
is the same progressive club of women 
that exerted itself to have women placed 
on the board of the State Insane Asylum, 
and succeeded, after some flagrant scan- 
dals had shown the need of the reform, 


Mrs. JONAS GREEN, of Manassas, Va., 
has bequeathed one hundred dollars to 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. The estate that she left is not 
large, and one hundred dollars is a liberal 
gift from it. For years Mrs. Green has 
attended the Washington Conventions, 
and her last appearance in public was at 
the Suffrage Convention held there last 
February. She was an ardent advocate of 
equal political rights for men and women, 
and was loyal to her principles through- 
out her life. Miss Anthony feels that 
Mrs. Green has set a fine example. Other 
men and women of moderate means would 
do well to follow it, when they can do so 
without wronging their families. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, all through her reign, 
grew steadily in liberality on the woman 
question. In this she set an example to 
some of our society queens in America, 
who, being very comfortably situated 
themselves, proclaim the narrowest views 
in regard to any proposed enlargement of 
the rights and opportunities of other 
women. In her youth she shared the 
prevailing prejudice against women physi- 
cians; but she was converted by the need 
of medical women’s services for India, 
and she became a strong friend of women 
doctors. In this the Prince and Princess 
of Wales have followed her example. 
When she invited Miss Susan B, Anthony 
and the members of the International 
Council of Women to tea, it marked a still 
farther advance of sentiment, and greatly 
endeared her to American women. 
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WENT TO WAR FOR HER BROTHER. 


Albert Hasser of Germany was a Christ- 
mas visitor to Allegheny to see his sister, 
Kunigunde Hasser, who thirty years ago 
served in his stead a term in the army of 
the Fatherland. For two years and six 
months she served before it was discovered 
that she was not her brother, who was 
the person drafted. 

The German lass of twenty years was 
one of a family of eight children, seven of 
whom were girls. The mother was an in- 
valid, the father blind, and the bread- 
winner for the family was the only son, 
Albert Hasser. The Fatherland was en- 
gaged in war. Albert Hasser was drafted, 
and starvation stared the family in the 
face, when Kunigunde announced her in- 
tention of going into the army in her 
brother’s place. 

The family waited, trembling and fear- 
ful of discovery, while the brave girl put 
on her brother’s clothes, imitated his ap- 
pearance in every possible way, and 
marched away with the others drafted to 
the war. Patriotism is strong in the Ger- 
man woman, and it gave to Kunigunde 
Hasser a courage fully equal to that of the 
men in her company. Her letters home 
were frequent, and they were all signed 
with her brother's name and addressed to 
herself. Before many weeks of army life 
were gone by the girl grew desperately 
homesick, but that made no difference. 
She proved herself as good a soldier as 
the brother whose place she filled could 
possibly have been. Cheering letters ad- 
dressed to himself came to her from Al- 
bert, and she never thought of giving up 
the desperate réle she had assumed. 

During her term of service she fought 
in three battles, but was never wounded, 
Twice she was made a prisoner. It took 
as much courage to face the rough treat- 
ment of prison life as to stand firm to her 
purpose on the battlefield. They were 
subjected to the greatest hardships, fed 
on water and hardtack, with barely enough 
of that to keep them from starvation. 
After being a prisoner for six weeks Miss 
Hasser escaped. She cunningly eluded 
the guards, and when the prisoners were 
next counted one was missing. She was 
recaptured in a week or two, and her 
second period of imprisonment was three 
months long. All the suffering that could 
go with being huddled with a host of 
other prisoners ina place that was not a 
decent abode for rats, and never once get- 
ting enough of the roughest fare to satisfy 
hunger, she endured, and no one ever 
suspected her secret. 

It was just after her third battle that 
discovery came, There had been great 
slaughter among the forces. Itseemed as 
if most of the men in her company had 
been killed. The remnant gathered about 
a campfire, some dropping on the ground, 
worn out with the strain of the battle, 
others bathing the grime and perspiration 
from their faces and hands. The woman 
was among the latter, and something 
aroused the suspicions of a fellow soldier. 
He watched her for a few moments, and 
then went up to where she stood and asked 
her name. She gave the name of her 
brother. 

“Are you sure you're a man?’’ asked 
the comrade, doubtfully. 

“Quite sure,” she responded, coolly, but 
with trembling knees. 

He went to the captain of the company 
and told his suspicions. He called the 
surgeon, and then the woman knew hope 
was gone, and she confessed that she bad 
come in her brother’s place, and told the 
story of the substitution. She expected 
to be shot, although the officers assured 
her that no harm should come to her. On 
her knees and in tears she begged them to 
allow her to say a prayer and write a fare- 
well to her mother before they condemned 
her to death. For some time she could 
not be made to understand that she was 
to receive no punishment, other than an 
honorable discharge. 

The scene around the camp fire will 
never be forgotten by those who saw it. 
The heroic part she had played touched 
the hearts of the roughest men, and many 
a soldier who would not have uttered a 
groan beneath the surgeon’s knife brushed 
away a tear with the sleeve of his uni- 
form. 

George Hildebrand, who now lives in 
Chestnut Street, Allegheny, was in the 
same company. Her bravery caused Adam 
Karl, an officer of the company, to fall in 
love with her. She was sent home at 
once, and for a long time he lost track of 
her. When his term of service in the army 
expired he sought for her until he found 
her, but she could not be persuaded to 
become his wife. 

Miss Hasser’s fear that when the com- 
pany discovered her deception her brother 
would be obliged to go and finish out the 
term of service, of which several months 
yet remained, was never realized, and he 
was not only left at home to take care of 
his parents and sisters, but the family was 
placed beyond reach of poverty. 

Miss Hasser came many years ago to 
this city, where a number of her relatives 





reside, among them her aunt, Mrs, Mar- 
garet Suttenger, of Bigelow Street. Every 
year since she left the army her lover, 
Adam Karl, pays her a visit, but she still 
refuses to change her name. He also 
took up his abode in this country some 
time ago, and lives in New York. This 
Christmas her brother Albert, in whose 
stead she went to war, came over from 
Germany to see her. Miss Hasser has in 
her possession the uniform she wore in 
the army, her papers of honorable dis- 
charge, and many other mementos of her 
service as a soldier.— Pittsburg Post. 








-_--- 


MEXICAN WOMEN. 

It is odd to encounter brisk, business- 
like, energetic young Mexicans talking 
American college slang. They do this, 
and they know our social customs and 
like them. They all speak with pleasure 
of the liberty of the American girl, and 
would like to change some customs here. 
Time is a sure modifier, and already one 
finds many Moro-Spanish customs drop- 
ping into desuetude. Young women in 
this capital go about alone to a much 
greater extent than was the case a few 
years ago; there is a perceptible feminine 
revolt against the old restrictions. Many 
young women are employed in shops and 
public offices, This is a novelty in a 
Latin-American country. 

I met a young woman the other day 
walking down the street, and she told me 
she was studying typewriting and short- 
hand adapted to Spanish, with a view to 
earning her own living. Her manner was 
a fine blending of the Latin grace and the 
American independence. 

A little girl of ten said the other day 
that she was going to learn English and 
be a ‘‘business woman,”’ 

In a provincial city a fortnight ago a 
wealthy and enterprising Mexican gentle- 
man, whose home is acharming reproduc- 
tion of a great Andalusian casa, told me 
of his plans for his eldest daughter. She 
is now ina great religious school, where 
government standards of instruction are 
the rule. 

This busy Mexican said: “I am going 
to have my daughter learn telegraphy, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping, and she is 
going to be put in charge of all my ac- 
counts. She is now learning English well, 
and will know French. It is my belief 
that we Mexicans must throw over the 
foolish notion of the dependence of wom- 
en, and teach them how to be independ- 
ent and able to earn their own living in 
case of need. My property may vanish, 
and my girl must be superior to the vicis- 
situdes of fortune.’’— Exchange. 


— —- —— 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Universalist Church at Muncie, 
Ind., has prospered remarkably under the 
administration of Rev. Margaret A. Bren- 
nen. Dr. Cantwell, who has just visited 
Muncie in the interest of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, writes to the Universalist 
Leader: 

The new church is one of the hand- 
somest buildings in the State, and in 
beauty and convenience will repay the 
large financial outlay which it cost. With 
the new parsonage, now almost ready, 
and the convenient and well-furnished 
church, the Universalist plant in this In- 
diana city is one of the most valuable in 
the denomination, and gives substantial 
evidence of a congregation awake to its 
opportunities in the new century. The 
pastor, Miss Brennen, has accomplished 
a splendid work during her pastorate. 
May she continue to enjoy her beautiful 
church and devoted people for years to 
come! 


Dr. Perin, who lately visited Vermont 
on a similar errand, congratulates the 
women ministers who are upholding the 
Universalist standard in that State. Rev. 
Frances A. Kimball is pastor at Williams- 
town and South Barre, and Rev. Anna B, 
Aldridge at East and North Montpelier. 
At Barre, Rev. Effie K. M. Jones has just 
been reélected to the pastorate for another 
year. On every side there were the am- 
plest testimonies of her parishioners to 
her great success in the administration of 
the parish. For general public work out- 
side of her own church, Mrs. Jones is in 
greater demand than any other pastor in 
town. 

Rev. Sarah Merrill Barnes recently died 
at the home of her son, in Lansing, Kan. 
Funeral services were held in the Junc- 
tion City church, Rev. Robt. B. Evatt 
officiating. Mother Barnes has been 
closely identified with the Universalist 
church of Junction City for the past 
twenty-five years, and she and Father 
Barnes were its founders. Her labors for 
its welfare have been persistent, and her 
influence and her husband’s will have a 
lasting effect in the parish. She had a 
general interest not only in the church, 
but in the whole community, and she 
leaves a host of personal friends to mourn 
her loss. For the past two years she has 





been in failing healtb. She will be pleas- 
antly remembered in many places where 
the earlier years of her life were spent 
for her devotion to the interests of the 
church. The pastor paid a beautiful trib- 
ute to her memory. The Ladies’ Reading 
Club of Junction City, of which she was a 
prominent member, attended the services 
ina body. 


The Congregational church at McLean, 
Ill., bas entered upon its sixth year under 
the pastorate of Rev. Mary L. Moreland. 
The past five years have been very suc- 
cessful, a goodly number having been 
added to the church, and all indebtedness 
being now paid. F. M. A. 


A WOMAN ARCHITECT IN AUSTRIA. 

Architecture as a profession for women is 
becoming recognized in Austria, Fraiilein 
Erska Paulas has just been intrusted with 
a valuable commission—the erection at 
Bistritz of a residence for the official 
Forest Commissioners. This clever wo- 
man has had many commissions from the 
government before, but none so important. 
Her recognition as an architect was not at- 
tained without considerable struggle, and 
at one time the Minister of Public Works 
was petitioned to prohibit her from try- 
ing to pass the examination. She, how- 
ever, passed mason’s examination at 
Klansenberg, and afterward gained her 
architect’s diploma at Budapest.—Chicago 
Times Herald, 








THE FLORENCE CRITTENDEN HOMES. 


A meeting of the Boston Florence Crit- 
tenden Home Society was held a few days 
ago, and was addressed by the National 
Superintendent, Mrs. H. W. Barrett, of 
Washington, D. C. Her account of the 
work being done in the fifty-four Florence 
Crittendon Homes throughout the coun- 
try showed that they are a power for the 
saving and uplifting of womanhood. She 
said in part: 


I could tell you of thousands of girls 
who have been reclaimed from a life of 
sin and shame and suffering through the 
efforts of the Florence Crittenden Homes, 

I could tell you of many of those re- 
claimed girls who have volunteered to 
nurse cases of yellow fever, and have 
stood at their post when others turned 
away in horror. Another fallen young 
girl assisted Clara Barton in her work of 
mercy at acritical time. There are hun- 
dreds of them now filling honorable posi- 
tions; some are teachers in business col- 
leges, some are stenographers, some are 
occupying positions of the highest trust, 
and are respected and self-respecting. 
Others are doing work in families, and 
are given a chance to earn an honest liv- 
ing. 

Mrs. Barrett spoke of the injustice of 
men and women against fallen girls: 


The world’s answer to such is, “You 
have erred once, now you must continue 
to earn your livelihood dishonestly and 
disgracefully.’”” A man may fall to the 
lowest depths of degradation; he may be 
the greatest criminal, but society will 
receive him with open arms, and his fel 
low men will give him an opportunity to 
rise to the greatest heights. I believe the 
same measure should be meted out to 
women as to men, for if there is a bad 
trait in a girl’s character she generally in- 
herits it from her father. 

In Missouri there is a law which will 
not allow a fallen woman to take the 
stand as a witness, while the same laws 
will admit the most degraded man as a 
witness, and he is at liberty to swear away 
the life or honor of any woman who may 
be arraigned. 

The American flag should protect the 
outcast woman or the nameless child 
with the same sense of justice as its 
highest-born citizens. 


-_--—- —— 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Two girls of sixteen, twins, living near 
Boston, are earning money—one for a 
college course and the other for a musical 
education—by collecting, cleaning and 
selling to growers fruit-baskets and crates 
that have been used. They originated the 
idea, and from a humble beginning have 
developed a thriving business, In an in- 
terview with the N. Y. 7rebune reporter 
one of the sisters said: 


We cleared $600 last year on the sale of 
fruit and vegetable crates that had already 
been used. Our reason for undertaking 
the work was simply because we were 
anxious to educate ourselves for a profes- 
sion and saw no other opening. We are 
twins, and for that reason I suppose we 
are a little nearer each other than other 
sisters. At any rate, one seldom or never 
has a thought without telling the other. 
When we were little girls living in Boston 
and our parents were in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, we often wondered why some 
one did not save the pretty little baskets 
that our cook and other cooks always 
threw away. We undertook once, I re- 
member, to save all that we could lay 
our hands on, much to the discomfort of 
the housemaid, whose business it was to 
keep our playroom in order. 

Then, my father’s health failing, we 
moved to the country, and later, when it 
became necessary for us to earn money, 
we began to raise berries on a small patch 
of land that went with the house where 
we lived. Money was scarce, and we often 





thought longingly of the little baskets 
thrown away so carelessly in our days of 
prosperity. My sister and I took turns in 
driving our wagon to town with our ber- 
ries and vegetables, and one day she 
plucked up courage to ask the grocer to 
whom we sold most of our produce if he 
would not be willing to save us the little 
baskets and the crates, which we knew he 
was in the habit of throwing away. He 
agreed, but said that most of his things 
were sold in the baskets, and that if we 
would go to some of the large apartment 
houses and hotels, and ask the managers 
to have the baskets saved for us, we 
should be able to get more from such a 
house in one day than he would be able to 
give us in a month. 

We saw the wisdom of his advice. Next 
day we called on the manager of a hotel, 
and he readily agreed to have the baskets 
and crates saved for us, provided we 
would call and take them away before a 
certain hour every day. 

It soon proved that we had undertaken 
no small job, but my sister has a lot of 
pluck, and she was determined to keep her 
side of the compact, although the first 
day the number of crates and baskets that 
we hauled from that hotel was more than 
enough to supply us for a year. We de- 
termined to try to sell them to other fruit- 
growers near us, and we were very suc- 
cessful with all who had not bought or 
bargained for their year’s supply. Of 
course, we charged less than the new ones 
cost, but as the cost to us was the haul- 
ing, we made a nice profiton them, At 
first we sold only those that were not 
badly stained. Those too much dis- 
colored were discarded as useless, until 
we began to think this wasteful, and to 
try experiments to find something that 
would remove these stains without too 
much work. One happy day that dis- 
covery was made by my sister, and it is 
the one secret of our profession. Now we 
use every basket and crate that we haul 
from Boston. There are many fruit and 
vegetable growers in this section who 
depend entirely on us to supply them, 
while from the South we have many large 
orders. What we collect one season is 
our supply for the next; so, of course, we 
know what we have and just how many 
we can furnish. We began with one hotel. 
Now we take them from ten hotels and 
fifteen apartment houses. We had one 
horse when we started out; now we have 
four, and we often have to hire others for 
weeks atatime. Then we had no assist- 
ants; now we have four men to do the 
collecting, while my sister and I remain 
at home and attend to cleaning the baskets 
and to the clerical work. 

My sister is ambitious to become a 
violinist, while I look forward to becom- 
ing, first a teacher in the public schools, 
and then a professor in some one of our 
women’s colleges. We have paid our ex- 
penses at school for more than two years, 
and have every reason to hope that cur 
little enterprise will take us all the way 
to our professions, If it does, then we 
will turn things over to our younger sis- 
ter, who now acts as one of our assistants, 
and who is already saving up money for 
the time when we shall want to sell out. 
When she has got her education out of it, 
perhaps there will be some other girl will- 
ing to pay her for the goodwill and cus- 
tom of the established business, 





IN ART CIRCLES. 

Miss Katherine Cohen, a well-known 
Philadelphia sculptor, has completed a 
bust of ex-Governor Beaver, which will be 
one of the eight to be placed on the Smith 
Memorial Arch in Fairmount Park. Miss 
Cohen isa pupil of St. Gaudens, Antonin 
Mercie and Denis Puesch. Her best- 
known works are ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,”’ 
‘*Romola,”’ ‘‘Maid Marian,’ ‘*Priscilla,”’ 
and ‘‘Lincoln.’’ A small bust of ‘Lorna 
Doone” has lately been exhibited at the 
Art Club. 

Portraits of several distinguished men 
of Maine were lately placed in the rotunda 
of the State Capital. That of Governor 
Powers, who has just retired from office, 
was painted by Mrs. Charles W. Jones of 
Portland. It is pronounced an excellent 
work. Mrs. Jones has made a specialty 
of portrait painting, and isa leading artist 
in her city. 

The work of Miss Nelly S. Robbins, a 
Cincinnati sculptor, artist, and musician, 
has attracted attention and commenda- 
tion from some of the most noted critics 
in Berlin. 

At the annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, Miss Clara McChes- 
ney took the second Hallgarten prize, 
Miss Mathilda the third, and Miss Mary 
Teresa Hart the Norman W. Dodge prize. 
Miss McChesney’s prize, $200, was for ‘A 
Good Story,’’ showing a white-haired old 
man seated at a table with an ale mug in 
his hand, listening in appreciation to a 
companion’s tale. It is said to be astrong 
picture. The winner of the third Hall- 
garten prize, $100, Miss Brown, obtained 
it by a cattle piece called ‘‘Repose.’’ Miss 
Brown is better known asa flower painter, 
but her recent work as a painter of cattle 
is said to be remarkably good. One of 
the most interesting pictures in the exhi- 
bition was the double portrait of the 
Misses Hart, painted by themselves. Two 
young girls in artistic evening gowns sit- 
ting near together are shown at three 
quarters length. Each sister painted the 
portrait of the other, and so cleverly was 





the work done that the committee wished 
to award the Norman W. Dodge prize to 
them, It happened that Miss Letitia B. 
Hart, having won the Dodge prize in 1898, 
was ineligible for it again. The com- 
mittee settled the matter by awarding the 
prize, $300, to Miss Mary ‘I’. Hart for her 
half of the picture. These young women 
have been very successful in portraiture, 
and Miss Mary T. Hart contributed to the 
exhibition an excellent portrait of her 
father, James M. Hart, who is also an 
artist. F. M. A. 





A VOYAGE ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 





STEAMER KAISER WILHELM, II, 
Dec. 30, 1900, , 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We are running along the Mediterra- 
nean, looking out for Sardinia, and ex- 
pect to reach Naples early to-morrow. 
We reached Gibraltar on Dec. 24. It was 
a lovely day. Early I saw a fine red sun_ 
rise andjthe grim cliff of Gibraltar black 
against the pale blue sky. That I was 
prepared for,\but not for the fine bay that 
runs in on one side, with its setting of 
picturesque mountain peaks and white 
Spanish villages. The peaks were half 
hidden by clouds, and as the sun rose 
and the clouds rolled slowly off, it was 
a beautiful panorama. The orange boats, 
with their yellow masses of oranges in 
nets and their shouting Spanish boatmen, 
came off hurrying to meet us, ‘ 

We had three hours on shore, joined a 
party and drove all over the quaint, pic- 
turesque place,—saw the crooked, steep, 
narrow streets, so foreign in all their de- 
tails, the people of all nationalities, the 
soldiers who were all assembling to re- 
ceive Lord Roberts, whose ship had just 
arrived. The place was all draped with 
flags, and there was to be a reception in 
the afternoon, but we sailed at noon, 
The weather was like early June; the 
convolvuli draped the walls with blos- 
soms—beds of violets, narcissus, hibiscus, 
and scarlet cactus; the orange trees and 
date palms covered with fruit—it did not 
seem possibie that it was late December! 

I learned with some chagrin that I 
might have carried out perfectly my orig- 
inal plan—have stopped at Gibraltar, 
gone thence to Algiers, and returned to 
take a Lloyd steamer later. Cook and 
Raymond, the excursion people, and the 
Lloyd agents, all told me that there was 
no direct connecfion with Algiers; but 
now I find that a French steamer touches 
twice a week at Gibraltar on its way to 
Algiers. 

We ran all the afternoon along the 
southern coast of Spain, and saw the 
snow-covered peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
bright and rosy in the afternoon glow. 
But we were to have a touch of tragedy 
to help break the monotony of the voyage. 
There were several hundred Italian steer- 
age passengers who occupied the fore 
part of the ship. Late in the evening 
there were angry voices, then a shot, then 
cries, and as I stood on deck, a woman 
rushed along screaming that a woman 
was shot and a man overboard. There 
was great excitement. An electric buoy 
was thrown overboard in the direction 
where the man fell. Every few seconds 
it gave abrilliant flash. The intention is 
to guide the man, if swimming, to the 
buoy, that he may hang on until a boat 
can reach him. The ship ran on far be- 
fore she could be reversed, and it was 
weird to see those flashes, now here, now 
there, upon the black waves in the dark 
night. The steamer backed as near as 
possible to the buoy, a boat was lowered 
and rowed to it, and all around it, but 
found no trace of the man. After an 
hour’s effort the boat returned, the 
steamer went on, and the man was left 
to his fate. 

It seemed that a troublesome fellow 
quarrelled with the interpreter, and in a 
rage suddenly shot at him, but missed 
him and struck a woman standing near, 
who fell, apparently mortally wounded. 
The watch rushed to seize the man, and 
like a flash he went overboard. The 
sparkles of light on the waves gradually 
died out. The woman was shot through 
the lungs, and was supposed to be dying. 
But, strange to say, she improved, and 
the passengers made up a purse to pay 
for her hospital care at Genoa, 

Next day was bright, and the steerage 
passengers were as active and merry as 
though nothing had happened. We had 
lovely weather, warm and balmy as June, 
On Dec. 29 we passed Sardinia. The 30th 
was the last day, and the stewards got 
up an entertainment. ‘Illuminated Ice 
Cream’’ was on the menu. When it was 
time to serve it, the lights were extin- 
guished, and in came a long procession 
carrying bunches of Chinese lanterns, 
illuminated chalets, etc., with the ice 
cream on great platters, in the centre of 
each an illuminated temple; around it 
were the squares of ice cream, stuck full 
of little flags of all nations. The proces- 
sion marched three times around the 
table, and as they went out, the Christ- 
mas tree was again illuminated and the 
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ice cream was served. The band played 
a march for the procession, amid great 
applause. The whole thing was very 
pretty and very German. There was 
something childlike about the proceeding, 
which would never have been carried out 
by Anglo-Saxons. When we went up- 
stairs the promenade deck was converted 
into a ball-room, closed in by awnings 
draped with flags, and lighted brilliantly 
by electric lights. The band played while 
the passengers promenaded. Had it not 
been Sunday there would have been a 
dance, for they always have a ball before 
reaching Naples, where a large part of 
the passengers land. E. B. 
———E 


KEEP YOUR EYEGLASSES CLEAN. 


An Eyeglass Cleaner is a novel and in- 
genious invention recently made by Mr. 
Youngjobn, the superintendent of the 
composition and make-up of the WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL. The “Little Gem,” as it is 
called, is a small instrument which may 
be carried in the pocket, so adjusted that 
it will readily slide on to the glasses. 
Moving it gently around by the bandle 
will remove dust, and a slight pressure 
applied by the fingers will take off any 
sticky substance. The cleaner can itself 
be cleaned, whenever necessary, by run- 
ning a piece of cardboard or cloth through 
it. We find it very convenient and useful. 
The sole condition of success is that it be 
kept clean and dry. Ask for the ‘Little 
Gem’”’ Eyeglass Cleaner at the opticians’ 
stores indicated in the advertisement in 
another column, or enclose 20 cents in two 
cent stamps to Mr. John Youngjohn, 297 
Congress Street, Boston, and it will be 
forwarded by mail postpaid. Write and 
try it. H. B. B. 








—_ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 


At the last meeting of the trustees of 
Barnard College, Miss Laura D. Gill, A. B., 
A. M., was chosen dean. The deanship 
has been vacant since the resignation of 
Mrs. George Haven Putnam, a year ago. 
Miss Gill was graduated from Smith Col- 
lege in 1881. From 1890 to 1892 she was 
at the University of Leipsic, working 
entirely in pure mathematics. In 1892 she 
studied for five months at the University 
of Geneva, largely reviewing in the French 
language what she had already had at 
Leipsic in German. The following year 
she spent at the Sorbonne, in Paris, taking 
in conjunction with her work in pure 
mathematics some courses in mathemati- 
cal astronomy. She bas had some teaching 
experience of a varied character in the 
Burnham Schooi, at Northampton, a pre- 
paratory school for Smith College. When 
the Spanish war broke out Miss Gill vol- 
unteered as a nurse, and since its close 
she has been the representative of the 
Cuban Orphan Society in Cuba. The 
trustees also elected Mrs. Henry N. Munn 
to their number, and discussed methods 
of meeting the growing demands on the 
dormitory accommodations of Barnard. 


Barnard has now a librarian of its own. 
In spite of the splendid facilities offered 
by the Columbia Library, the number and 
demand for books in the Ella Weed Read- 
ing Room have so increased this term 
that some definite method of registration 
had to be instituted. It was also thought 
proper to have some one in the reading 
room who should be able to give assist- 
ance to the students as they were unravel- 
ling knotty points in their study. Miss 
Alice B. Sumner, graduated from Barnard 
last year, was appointed last week to fill 
the office of lending and consulting libra- 
rian. 


Prof. Abby Leach, the head of the 
Greek department at Vassar, has received 
leave of absence for the remainder of the 
year, and will spend it travelling in 
Greece, Sicily, and Italy. Miss Lucy M, 
Salmon, professor of history, spoke at the 
meeting of the Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals of the State of New York, held at 
Syracuse, on ‘*The New Uniform College 
Entrance Requirements.”’ 

Miss Susie Little, B. A., has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Travelling Sec- 
retary for the Dominion Young Women’s 
Christian Association, to succeed Miss 
Elizabeth Ross, of the Presbyterian Ladies’ 
College, Ottawa. Miss Little has been 
president of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Toronto University, 
and for the past year and a half has been 
assistant secretary in the Young Women’s 
Christian Guild. 

A history of Cornell during its first thirty 
years—1868-1898—written by Prof. E. W. 
Huffcut, of the College of Law, has been 
printed in a publication issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, under 
the title, “The History of Higher Educa- 
tion in the State of New York.” It is 
valuable as the first full historical account 
of the university. 


The first “‘lesson” of the reading course 
planned by Cornell University for farmers’ 





wives is now in press. It is called ‘‘House- | 
hold Steps,” and deals with labor-saving 
devices in the farm home, 

Dr. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr College, announces that about 
$2,000 has been collected by graduates of 
Brook Hall, Media, Pa., to found a Mary 
Eastman Scholarship at Bryn Mawr, ae a 
memorial to one who had made Brook 
Hall a power in the community. Mrs, 
McKinley, wife of the President, was a 
pupil at the school. 


The faculty of Mt. Holyoke gave a re- 
ception to the senior class on the evening 
of Jan. 9, in honor of Miss Woolley, who 
has just entered upon her duties as presi- 
dent. The large parlors of Rockefeller 
Hall were prettily decorated with flowers, 
vines, and crimson-shaded lights. Miss 
Woolley was assisted in receiving by the 
members of the faculty in charge of the 
several residence halls. 


—_> 


WOMEN’S PROGRESS AS WRITERS. 


No lesson that the nineteenth century 





taught us is more directly impressive than | 


its exhibition of the unused resources 
which it brought into use, Its inventions 
and discoveries multiplied man’s power 
over nature by taking hold of common 
things and familiar facts, and putting 
them to use. Chemical and dynamical 
agencies at the close of the century were 
rendering service to the race in every di- 
rection, although at its opening they were 
useless through our ignorance or contempt 
for them, 

A parallel fact was the great increase of 
woman’s activity during the past century. 
At its beginning, the stage was almost the 
only career open to a woman of distin 
guished abilities. Even literature was 
practically closed through the common 
contempt for ‘“bluestockings.”” Monk 
Lewis, who himself had perpetrated some 
of the worst novels in the language, wrote 
to his mother, on hearing that she had a 
novel in hand: “I cannot express to you 
in language sufficiently strong how disa- 
greeable and painful my sensations would 
be if you were to publish any work of any 
kind, and thus hold yourself out as an ob- 
ject of newspaper animadversion and con- 
tempt. I always consider a female author 
as a sort of half-man.”’ And ‘the little 
cock-sparrow,’” as Mrs. Oliphant calls 
him, spoke the feelings of his generation. 
—Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 


—- 


MARK TWAIN A SUFFRAGIST. 








The annual meeting of the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls was held in the 
Temple Emmanuel, New York City, on 
Jan. 20, and was attended by nearly 400 
prominent Hebrews. The principal ad- 
dress was by Mark Twain, who said, 
among other things: 

“T don’t want any woman to imagine 
for a moment that I am a woman hater, 
for I am not. I do believe in woman’s 
rights, and have believed so for the past 
twenty-five years. I would like to see the 
ballot in the hands of every woman. Man 
made this city what it is, and it is a shame 
and a disgrace to civilization. If the 
women of New York City had the ballot, 
they would drive all the corruption out of 
it in short order. It is not the ballot that 
does the work, but the possession of it, 
and if it were given to women, each party 
would be compelled to put up their best 
candidates to stand any chance of win- 
ning.’’ 


Boston & Maine R. R. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast TRAIN SERVICE 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Aas. 
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Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station, 








Located on the highest eievation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 
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SHORTHAND BY MAIL. Free Coursect 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimoniasl. 

Address, 
F. J. Coensty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A GARDEN IN WINTER. 











A dear little lady, as sweet as the May, 

Said she meant to plant flowers the whole 
livelong day. 

“The weather is cold and ’tis winter, I know, 

But I’ll try it,’’ said she, “and I think that 
they’ll grow!”’ 


When the baby fell down she was first to his 
aid; 
She gave him a kiss, did this sweet little 


maid. 

“Jump up and don’t ery, for I love you,” 
said she; 

And so Johnny-jump-ups bloomed gaily, 
you see! 


’Twas a chill winter's day, and yet once in 
a whiie 

A sunflower blossomed, and that was a 
smile; 

Sweet peas were her thank you, and other 
kind words, 

And the songs that she sang fluttered light 
as the birds. 


The house was a garden. The lightin her 
eyes 

Made it blossom with daisies in spite of chill 
skies ; 


And when graundmamma said there was 
something to do, 
Forget-me-nots started, so gentle and true. 


This dear little lady, as sweet as the May, 
Went about planting flowers the whole live- 


long day. 

“You're a flower yourself,’ said her mother 
at night; 

“My dear little Heartsease, my Ladies’ De- 


—Selected. 


light!” 
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A KLONDIKE RUNAWAY. 

It happened early in December. The 
ground was covered with snow, of course; 
it always is for seven months of the year 
in Dawson City. Annabel thought she 
would take a sleigh-ride and attend to an 
errand for mamma at the same time. 

No doubt you have all been sleigh-rid- 
ing, but not as Annabel went; for behind 
her seat was a bit of floor where a man 
stood to guide the sled by two queer- 
looking handles, and drive the—horses? 
No, indeed, horses are few in Klondike. 
Well, reindeer? Wrong again. Dogs! 
Three dogs, driven tandem—that is, one 
in front of another, instead of side by 
side. 

You would be surprised to see how fast 
they could go, often drawing sleds much 
heavier than Annabel’s. It was about 
noon when they started—it doesn’t do to 
be late, for in Dawson City in early De- 
cember the daylight only lasts four hours, 
and by Christmas two hours and a half. 
So people have to be prompt about their 
out-of-door business, unless they want 
darkness to catch them, 

The dogs were glad of a chance to 
stretch their legs, and trotted briskly 
along, and, when they slowed up a little, 
the driver shouted ,“*“Mush! Mush!’ which 
in Klondike means ‘Get up!’’ They un- 
derstood, and pricked up their ears, and 
pattered on faster than ever. Through 
the town they sped, stopping at last before 
a log cabin where Annabel’s friends live, 
—-almost everybody lives in log cabins in 
that queer country,—and Annabel went in 
to deliver mamma’s message and enjoy a 
little visit. When she came back snow 
had begun falling gently, as it does there 
almost every day, and the dogs were im- 
patient to get home. 

Driver tucked Annabel in among fur 
rugs and robes until she looked like a lit- 
tle Eskimo. Just then the foremost dog 
became entangled in his harness, and had 
to be untied. When he was put in order 
Driver started back to his place, but he 
slipped on a piece of ice and fell, and be- 
fore he could get on his feet the dogs 
started. He gave chase, and Annabel 
called, ‘‘Whoa!’” But those naughty dogs 
thought they knew the way home quite 
well enough, so on they went as fast as 
twelve twinkling feet could carry them. 

Poor Annabel, helpless in her many 
wrappings, was swayed from side to side 
till her head swam; the sled came very 
near running against other sleds, stumps 
of trees, and blocks of ice, for no one had 
hold of the queer handles. But when they 


by the river, and the sled shot dangerous- 
ly near the treacherous bank, Annabel 
grew desperate and tugged at the furs till 
she loosened them, and finally rolled out 
into the snow, a little bruised and a great 
deal frightened, but not really hurt. 
Friendly hands picked her up, and an- 
other sled, with its driver in his place, 
took her safely to her home, which the 
runaway dogs had already reached. 

Annabel’s papa was so frightened when 
he heard of her narrow escape that he de- 
termined there should be no more runa- 
ways in his family, so the next day he 
sold the three dogs to make sure of it. 

Part of the pay he received was a nug- 
get of gold weighing four ounces, and 
worth sixty-four dollars, Annabel thinks 
she would rather have the nugget than the 
dogs who gave her such a fright.—Zliza- 
beth Price, in Youth's Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘Delia studied medicine, you know, 
and I've taken a cooking school course.’’ 

“Well?” 

“We're going to starta magazine called, 
‘What to Eat and How to Get Over It.’ ’’ 


Mrs. Strongmind—Why don’t you go to 
work? 

Tramp—Please, mum, I made a solemn 
vow twenty years ago that I'd never do 
another stroke of work till women was 
paid the same wages as men. 


He—They can photograph the voice 
now. 

She —Goodness! I hope I'll never live to 
see a picture of the things you say when 
your collar-button drops down your back. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 

In the field of medicine is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, It possesses actual and unequalled 
merit by which it cures all diseases caused 
or promoted by impure or impoverished 
blood. If you have rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia, scrofula or catarrh you may take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and be cured, If you 
are run down and feel weak and tired, 
you may be sure it will do you good, 

Tue favorite family cathartic is Hood’s 
Pills. 











Do Not Try to Read 


fine print with your eyeglasses dusty or soiled. 
You need one of these neat little instruments 
to keep them clean. Hundreds using them. All 
delighted with them. Would not be without them. 
German silver, highly polished. The padding of 
soft material that cannot injure the finest lenses. 
A vast improvement on a soiled handkerchief or 
paper. You will not begrudge the price. Try it. 


The “Little Gem” 
Eyeglass Cleaner. 


&G) 
> 
20c¢ each by mail. Agents wanted everywhere, 
* Stamps taken, Mention paper. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Inventor, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Sold in Boston by jewellers, etc. Among them: 
Crystal Optical Co., Jewellers, 353 Washington St. 
Keene Optical Co., Jewellers, 1301 Washington St. 
William Blumbers, Jeweller, 1387 Washington St. 
A.C. Ochs, Stationer, 1781 Washington St. John 
Backup, Stationer, 117 Dudley St. 
In Somerville by J. Oscar Youngjohn, Dry and 
Fancy Goods, Gilman Square. Ask to see them. 
The trade supplied by D. D. Scott & Co., 2680 
Washington St., Boston, and J, Oscar Youngjohn, 
Gilman Square, Somerville, Wholesale Agents. 










STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


ART 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Works of Art, 
Platinums, 


Carbons, 
CARBONETTES. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington Street. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


EE. Faelten 
3 Piano-forte 
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CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





CuILtpRen’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuvuLts’ Coursgs, $54 to $180 per year. 
TeacHers’ Trainine Crass, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientitic schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE Merirre, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 
Term began October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest co8ducational medical school tn 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 











Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastractors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder. Catalogue Free 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
vartments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the [iass. Med. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corns 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, addres 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°R AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 














reached a place where the street lay along 


One Flight. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MRS. HOWE ON QUEEN VICTORIA. 

A world-sorrow, dear JOURNAL, has 
overtaken us, and one especial to our 
woman's world. The noble old Queen 
has laid down her life, after a reign un- 
paralleled in modern times for dignity and 
usefulness. She leaves behind her a per. 
spective of faithful service too long to be 
hastily reviewed. For the moment, we 
can only bow to the general bereavement, 
and bear our part in the universal afflic- 
tion. JULIA WARD Howe. 


—_————"“+)P oa 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The widespread regret for Queen Vic- 
toria is a conclusive answer to the com- 
mon objections against ‘‘women in poli- 
tics.’’ Every argument that can be urged 
against letting a woman be a voter applies 
with tenfold force against letting her be a 
queen. Is it claimed that the ballot would 
take too much of her time from domestic 
duties? Victoria has always had to give 
a far larger amount of time to public busi- 
ness than the average voter. Is it urged 
that suffrage for women would bring too 
much publicity? What is the publicity 
involved in casting a ballot, compared 
with “the fierce light that beats upon a 
throne’? Is it said that women would 
lose their social influence if they could 
hold political office? During the whole of 
her long reign, Victoria bas had more 
social influence than any other person in 
England, precisely because she held the 
highest political office in the kingdom, Is 
it prophesied that if women take an in- 
terest in politics the human race will die 
out? Victoria leaves seventy-one descend- 
ants. Is it said that contact with public 
affairs must be demoralizing to women? 
Victoria has been in contact with public 
affairs during a time covering the terms 
of seventeen Presidents of the United 
States, yet she was neither demoralized 
nor made less womanly. 

Forty-one years ago Henry Ward Beecher 
said at Cooper Institute: 

Every reason urged against a larger 
liberty for women is illustriously confuted 
by the dignity, purity and womanly pro- 
priety with which Victoria stands before 
her empire and before the world. For 
ages, woman has been advanced to honor, 
influence, office, and the highest public 
trusts, if she will accept them in aristo- 
cratic forms. She may be an abbess, a 
countess, a queen. It is only woman 
without a title that must bave no privi- 
leges. With a crown on her brow, she 
may enter Parliaments and govern empires, 
With only her own simple persona! vir- 
tues, she may not lift up her band to cast 
a vote. Now, as a Christian democrat, I 
assert for her every right and every privi- 
lege that aristocracy accords her. That 
which is good enough for a queen is not 
too good for my wife. That which is 
noble in a duckess is honorable in my 
daughter. he OB 
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LOOK TU YOUR LEGISLATURES. 


During the present month—the first 
month of the twentieth century—30 State 
and Territorial Legislatures meet in bien- 
nial session as follows: 

Arizona Territory, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
Territory, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennes 
see, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

Florida Legislature will meet next 
April in biennial session, and Massachu- 
setts is now holding an annual session. 
Most of these sessions are limited in dura- 
tion from 60 days to 75 days. 

Under the U.S. Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
regulation of suffrage is exclusively vested 
in the Legislatures and voters of each 
State, except that they cannot disfran- 
chise citizens on the ground of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. With 
this sole limitation, suffrage is exclusively 
a State affair. Therefore: 

1. Each State Legislature has the sole 
power to extend Presidential suffrage to 
women without change of State constitu- 
tion. 

2. Most of the State Legislatures have 
the power to extend municipal suffrage to 
women without change of State constitu- 
tion. 
[sland, Pennsylvania, 
others,—cannot do so. 

3. Every State Legislature has the sole 


Michigan, and 


Some of them, however,—Rhode. 





power to submit an equal suffrage consti- 
tutional amendment to the voters. 

In every State the suffragists can judge 
best which of these three methods of leg- 
islation will best promote success. If the 
views and temper of the men are gener- 
ally favorable to woman suffrage, the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment to 
the voters is the best and most direct 
method; but if otherwise, it is the worst 
possible method, because it invites final 
action prematurely, with a probability of 
defeat resulting in indefinite postpone- 
ment. In the States west of the Missouri 
River, as a rule, there would be a well- 
grounded hope of success. East of the 
Missouri River conditions are less ad- 
vanced. 

A defeat in a State or Territorial Legis- 
lature is not a serious drawback to future 
success, and in every State there is no 
method of agitation so effective as peti- 
tioning the State Legislature for some- 
thing which it has power to grant, and 
asking for a hearing in its support, fol- 
lowed by a discussion in the Legislature 
itself. 

As almost all Legislatures now hold 
biennial sessions, this golden opportunity 
occurs only once in two years, More than 
two-thirds of the State Legislatures are 
now in session. Most of them remain in 
session only 60 days. 

To postpone immediate action, there- 
fore, is to defer the most effective agita- 
tion for two years, which is especially to 
be avoided, since equal suffrage can only 
be had by popular agitation and enlight- 
enment. Let me urge, therefore, that in 
every State suffragists petition at once for 
some one of these forms of legislative 
action, viz.: Presidential suffrage, munic- 
ipal suffrage, or the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment. My own prefer- 
ence, except in the States west of the 
Missouri River, is for presidential or mu- 
nicipal suffrage under the existing State 
constitutions. 

In some of the States it may be wise to 
limit the demand to such women citizens 
as by educational qualifications, or the 
payment of a tax, or both, are specially 
fitted to reinforce and promote good gov- 
ernment; in others it may be better to ask 
suffrage for women on the same terms and 
qualifications as are prescribed for male 
voters. 

But whatever may be existing condi- 
tions, ask your Legislature for something, 
and ask it now. H. B. B. 
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VICTORY IN KANSAS. 





As we predicted last week, Representa- 
tive Butler was not able to carry his bill 
to deprive the women of Kansas of the 
right of municipal suffrage which they 
have enjoyed for fourteen years. But we 
did not expect that the collapse of the 
effort would be so total and ignominious. 
The bill was not seriously considered, and 
did not even come to a vote, but was 
promptly killed in the judiciary com- 
mittee. 

The Kansas Legislature is a Legislature 
composed of men alone, and elected by 
men alone. When the Legislatures of 
Colorado and Wyoming passed practically 
unanimous votes stating that woman suf- 
frage worked well, we were told they were 
afraid of their constituents. The Kansas 
Legislature has expressed its opinion that 
municipal woman suffrage works well, by 
refusing even to consider a bill to repeal 
it; and in this case there can be no claim 
that the vote of the legislators was due to 
fear of their women constituents, since all 
their constituents are men, A. 8. B. 
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PAYING FOR PROTECTION. 


Miss Mary Anthony’s refusal to pay her 
taxes is severely blamed by a correspond- 
ent of a Philadelphia paper, on the ground 
that Miss Anthony enjoys the protection 
of the laws and the police, and the use of 
the streets and other public improvements, 
and that she ought to be willing to pay 
forthem. Miss Anthony, it is safe to say, 
is quite willing to pay her share. Lack of 
public spirit can hardly be ascribed to the 
woman who, out of her very limited 
means, contributed the last $2,000 needed 
to secure the admission of girls to the 
University of Rochester. But, while Miss 
Anthony is ready to pay for legal and 
police protection, she thinks she ought to 
have a voice in determining what sort of 
protection it shall be, and who shall ad- 
minister it. The Philadelphia correspond- 
ent says that the property of minors and 
insane persons is taxed, although they are 
not allowed to vote. Yes, and in like 
manner the cost of their board and lodg- 
ing may be paid out of their property, 
without allowing them any voice in the 
matter. But as soon as the minor comes 
of age or the lunatic recovers his reason, 
he is allowed to decide what sort of board 
and lodging he will engage, and to make 
his own bargain as to the payment. It 
would be considered an outrage for other 
persons to insist on his taking such rooms 
and such food as they might select for him, 
and paying whatever bills they chose to 





bring in, without giving him any voice in 
the matter; and if he protested, it would 
be no answer to tell him that he ought to 
be ashamed to object to paying for his 
board and lodging. In like manner, a 
sane adult may very well object to being 
treated like a minor in regard to police 
protection, street improvements, etc. All 
women of sense are willing to help pay 
for them; but a large and growing num- 
ber of women want to have a voice in 
deciding for what sort of police and pave 
ments they shall pay. 

The women of every town and city pay 
taxes to keep the streets clean. Do they 
always get clean streets? In several 
towns, of late, the women, after paying 
their taxes for street cleaning, have felt 
obliged to turn out and clean the streets 
themselves. The women of Philadelphia 
pay taxes for the water-supply; and a 
corrupt city government supplies them 
with water that causes hundreds of deaths 
from typhoid. The women of New York 
City pay taxes for police protection from 
thieves, gamblers, and flagrant public 
manifestations of vice on the streets; and 
the police systematically protect the 
thieves, gamblers and disorderly charac- 
ters against the respectable citizens. Have 
women reason to be satisfied? A woman 
who pays a private servant can stop the 
pay and dismiss her if she proves dis- 
honest or incompetent; but women are 
forced to go on paying these public ser- 
vants, and have no power to dismiss them, 
no matter how badly they may behave. 

Miss Anthony’s refusal to pay her taxes 
was solely meant to call public attention 
to the unfairness of this state of things, 
and it has certainly accomplished the ob- 
ject. A. 8. B. 





-_—--— 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. was held at 3 
Park Street, Boston, last Wednesday 
morning. There was an unusually large 
attendance. Miss Blackwell presided, 
and Miss Eva Channing read the secre- 
tary’s report. Mr. Blackwell, Mrs, J. W. 
Smith, and Mrs. E. F. Boland were nomi- 
nated from the floor as the committee on 
resolutions, and later reported the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas,more can be accomplished by men 
and women in codperation than by either 
sex alone, therefore 

Resolved, That we will continue to work 
for equal suffrage. 

That we rejoice in the granting of full 
Parliamentary suffrage to women in West 
Australia, the large vote cast by women in 
the four enfranchised States at the Presi- 
dential election, and the increasing school 
vote of womeh in Boston. 

That the prompt defeat of the bill to repeal 
municipal suffrage in Kansas shows it has 
proved a success after fourteen years’ trial. 

That we deplore the defeat in Georgia of 
the bills raising the age of protection for 
girls from ten years, and prohibiting the 
employment of children under twelve in 
factories ; also in Vermont the defeat of the 
bill to place women on the boards of prisons 
and insane asylums where women are con- 
fined. These legislative votes show the need 
of equal suffrage. 

That we rejoice in the reélection to the 
U. S. Senate of that tried friend of equal 
rights for women, Hon. George I’. Hoar. 

That the widespread regret for Queen Vic- 
toria shows the value of women in politics. 

That all good citizens, irrespective of their 
views on imperialism, ought to protest 
against the licensing and ofticial supervision 
of houses of ill fame by the U. S. military 
authorities in the Philippines. 

That the laws of Massachusetts should be 
so amended as to require that six men and 
six women be empanelled on all juries where 
the plaintiff or defendant in the case is a 
woman or a minor. 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison presented 
his report as treasurer: 
TREASURER'S REPORT, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Treasurer, in account 
with the Mass. W. 8S. A. 


Dr. 
To balance in treasury, Dec. 1, 
BOs cseenbeesesvercesesseee $1,361.53 









Memberships.....+.......+ese0s 231.00 
DEES 5 9000066040000004 00008 131.00 
Leagues, Auxiliary Member- 
BRIPG.. 20s cccc.cccccccesece . 175.25 
Sales of Leaflets..... 143.76 
Proceeds of Bazar..... 2,295.89 
Fortnightly Meetings.......... 53.06 
Interest, Eliot and Broadway 
BN i.5 46606604 neuseseeess 80.50 3,090.46 
$4,451.99 
Cr, 
By Rent of office............++. 575.01 
Miss Wilde, on aceccunt of 
BRIATY ccccccccccccccvcccccce 406.00 
Postage and Expressage...... 51.23 
Printing (other than leaflets).. 106 85 
Office SUpPpli€S.......6 ceeeeees 127.18 
Expenses Fortnightly meet- 
BMNES eo cce covcceccccccccccces 37.96 
Contribution to Oregon work 100.00 
. * National “ 250.00 
Mrs. Widdrington and ex- 
penses of lecture........... 53.00 
Auxiliary Fees to Nat'l Amer. 
W .B. Mee coccccccccccccccce 110.50 
Labor and extra Clerical work 75.90 
Mailing Leaflets........-+...+++ 60.35 
Sundries... cccwccsccscccsccceces 80.17 
School Suffrage work.........- 109.65 
AAVEItiSINg. ........-cee ee eeeeee 18.00 2,161.80 
Pe See be ensense 


Boston, Nov. 30, 1900. TREASURER, 


Mrs. Page made her report as chairman 
of the nominating committee. Miss 
Blackwell stated her wish to resign as 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
explained that she had united with the 
nominating committee in urging Mrs. 
Park to accept the nomination for that 
office. Mrs. Hapgood, Miss Whiting, and 





Mrs. Park were appointed tellers, and the 
election followed. It will be seen that a 
number of new and strong names have 
been added to the board. The Association 
is to be congratulated upon its officers for 
the coming year. 
OFFICERS ELECTED. 
President : 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Vice-Presidents at Large: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, Lt Gov. John L. Bates, William 
I, Bowditch, Mrs. Emma Walker Batchel- 
ler, William Lloyd Garrison, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Hon. William Claflin, Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, Mrs. Oliver Ames, Mrs. Mary 
Schlesinger, Mary F. Eastman, Hon. J. W. 
Candler, Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, Hon. 
W. W. Crapo, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Wm. 
A. Bancroft, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. 


Fanny B. Ames, Hon. Geo. A. O. Ernst, ' 


Rev. George Wiliis Cooke, Prof. Ellen 
Hayes. 
Clerk : 
Eva Channing. 
Corresponding Secretary : 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Treasurer : 
William Lloyd Garrison. 
Auditors: 

Amanda M. Lougee, Richard P. Hallo- 
weil, 

Chairman Board of Directors: 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park. 

Directors at Large: 

Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester; Har- 
riet E. Turner, Wollaston; Esther F. 
Boland, City Point; Sarah F. Hapgood, 
Allstop; Margaret Everett Chase, Brook- 
line; Mollie R. Cole, Boston; Ruth Gibson, 
Medford; Susan L. Whiting, Newton; Jose- 
phine Currier, Roxbury; Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith, East Boston. 


Directors from Leagues: 


Attleboro, Miss S. M. Plympton, 

Arlington and Wayland, Mrs. Jessica L. 
Cox Henderson, 

Belmont, Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer, 

Brighton and Allston, Miss Clara E. 
Matchett, 

Brookline, Mrs, Mary Hutcheson Page, 

Cambridge, Mrs. Mary P. C, Billings, 

Charlestown, Miss Nancy Field, 

City Point, Mrs. Lavinia S. Jones, 

College Equal Suffrage League, Mrs. 
Inez Haynes Gillmore, 

Concord, Mrs Julia Hosmer, 

East Boston, Miss Mary Whiting, 

Leominster, Mrs. Francilla Whitney, 

Lexington, Mrs. H. M. Greeley, 

Lynn Equal Rights Club, Dr, Esther M. 
Hawks, 

Malden, Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, 

Natick, Mrs. Lydia S. Dewing, 

Needham, Mrs. Emily C, Whitney, 

New Bedford, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, 

Newton, Mrs. M. F. Stutson, 

Pittsfield, 

Roxbury, Miss R. F, Oliver, 

Sharon, Mrs. Agnes P. Haskel, 

Somerville, Mrs. A. M. Philbrick, 

Somerville Municipal Club, Mrs. Lucy 
M. Titus, 

Warren, Mrs. Leiia C. De Luce, 

Wellesley, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, 

Winchester, Mrs. L. L. Blood, 

Worcester, Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, 

Young Women’s Political Club, Miss 
Ida E. Hall. 
Massachusetts Member of National-American 

Executive Committee: 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 
Superintendents: 


Fortnightly Meetings, Mrs. Mary. A. 
Livermore. 

Press Work, Mrs. E. N. Babcock. 

Parlor Meetings, Miss M. M, Gilbert. 

Work in Colleges, Miss Sarah Cone Bry- 
ant. 

Among Working Women, Miss Ida E. 
Hall. 

Among Congregationalists, Mrs. Hannah 
A. Lawley. 

Among Baptists, Mrs. F. J. Tuttle. 

Among Methodists, Mrs. Phebe Stone 
Beeman. 

Among Unitarians, Mrs, O, A, Cheney. 

Among Universalists, Rev. Ada C, 
Bowles. 

Among Presbyterians, Mrs. Day. 

Among Educators, Miss Mary Ware 
Allen. 

PLAN OF WORK. 

Useful suggestions as to the plan of 
work for the coming year were made by 
Mrs. Page, Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Boland, 
Mrs. Park, Miss H. E. Turner, Mrs. Jes- 
sica Henderson, Mr. George Kempton, 
and Mrs. Lummus. The plan of work 
will be more fully elaborated by the State 
Board of Directors, and then published. 


REPORTS. 

The chairman of the State Board of 
Directors gave a brief report of the year’s 
work, and called attention to the Associa- 
tion’s increase in membership, the organi- 
zation of several flourishing new Leagues, 
and the fact that several other Leagues, 
not formerly auxiliary to the State Asso- 
ciation, had this year voted to become so. 
The annual reports from the Leagues 
followed. Mrs, Chase reported for Brook- 
line, Mrs. Homer for Belmont, Mrs, Hen- 
derson for Arlington and Wayland, Miss 
Helen A. Ricker for Cambridge, Mrs. 
Adams for City Point, Mrs. Greeley for 
Lexington, Mrs. Park for the College 
League, Miss Mary Whiting for East Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Pope for Leominster, Rev. Mr. 
Pratt for Natick, Miss Susan Whiting for 
Newton, Mr. George Kempton for Sharon, 
Mrs. Berry for Somerville, Miss Matchett 





for Brighton and Allston. Miss Blackwell 
read Miss Henshaw’s report from Worces-. 
ter, the two delegates from that League 
keeping so quiet that their presence was 
not ascertained till after adjournment. 

The meeting was thoroughly barmoni- 
ous and successful. 

THE EVENING MEETING. 

At Faneuil Hall, in the evening, Mrs. 
Livermore presided, and there were ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Helen Campbell, Rev. C, 
W. Wendte, Dr. Emily B. Ryder and Rev. 
Ida C,. Hultin. A report will be given 
next week. The convention adjourned 
after singing the doxology. 


=>ea ———_ 


MRS. LIVERMORE AT FOUR-SCORE. 


Under this heading the Boston Adver- 
tiser says: 


The reception which was held at Hotel 
Vendome under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, in 
honor of the 80th birthday of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, was an 
event of varied interest. It was not, and 
was not meant to be, confined to men and 
women who are identified with the move- 
ment for impartial suffrage. Neither was 
it designed exclusively as a mark of the 
esteem and gratitude in which the friends 
of that cause beld the eminent lady who 
has so long been at the head of their Asso- 
ciation, and during all of the long years 
of her mature life has contributed with 
pen and voice, with social influence and 
with wise plans, to hasten the day when 
“government of the people, for the peo- 
ple and by the people,’”’ shall make its 
claims true by ceasing to exclude one- 
half the people from the ballot box. The 
reception to Mrs. Livermore yesterday 
was a great and splendid tribute to her in 
her noble and many-sided personality. 

That it was not held on precisely the 
80th anniversary of her birth was an un- 
important detail. 


After speaking of the celebration at 
Melrose of Mrs. Livermore’s birthday last 
month, the Advertiser continues: 


It seems to us especially fittiag that al- 
though Mrs. Livermore became 80 years 
old almost at the end of the 19th century, 
it is in the opening month of the 20th 
century that the most public and elaborate 
recognition has been made of her work 
and worth. For she belongs in a unique 
way to both centuries. In that which is 
passed she was a potent spirit, enlighten- 
ing, uplifting, inspiring and pointing to 
the purer paths and loftier, wherein she 
believed that the men and the women 
should and would walk in the century 
that was to come, of which all but the first 
few days is yet to come, 

And now, in this present century, she is 
still with us, courageous, hopefal, help- 
ful. We are grateful to her. She is an 
honor to the State, to society and to the 
home. Each of the three is better because 
of her. 

And although in the course of nature 
we cannot reasonably hope that Mrs, 
Livermore will long continue in the future 
to toil for the common good as she has 
done so long in the past, we unite with 
the multitude of people who took her by 
the hand at the Vendome yesterday, and 
with the vastly greater multitude, in 
many instances dwelling far from here, 
who could be at yesterday’s reception only 
in spirit, in hoping that she will be yet 
spared for years not a few to enrich our 
life by her living presence. 





So" 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 21, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
National Press Association was held in 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 18, 1901, and the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, president. 

Miss F. G. French, first vice-president. 

Mrs. E. S. Cromwell, second vice presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. H. B. Sperry, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. P. P. Pealer, recording secretary. 

Mrs. P. M. Stocking, treasurer. 

Mrs. M. Stillman, auditor. 

Mrs. E. S. Brinton, delegate-at-large. 

Several of these ladies are well known 
in literary woik, having been journalists 
for years. Mrs. Lockwood—a_ pioneer 
woman lawyer—and Miss French were 
delegates for the United States to the In- 
ternational Congresses in Switzerland in 
1896, where they were the only women 
delegates representing any country, and 
as such they were accorded great honor. 

The many notes from all over the coun- 
try indicated the regret of non-resident 
members for their inability to be present 
at this meeting. 

The W. N. P. A. is said to be the oldest 
organization of its kind in the world. Its 
object is to advance and encourage women 
in literary work. Any woman who has 
published original matter in book form, 
or who has been editor, reporter, reviewer, 
or correspondent, is eligible to member- 
ship. It has State vice-presidents in 23 
States, and auxiliary members in still 
other States. 

Among its honorary members are Clara 
Barton, Olive Logan, Grace Greenwood 
(Mrs. Lippincott), the late Mrs. E. D. N. 
Southworth, Mrs. Emily Briggs (Olivia), 
and several well-known English ladies. 

Its headquarters for many years has 
been the old, historic Willard’s Hotel, but 
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during the process of rebuilding that 
hostelry the Association has parlors at the 
Riggs House. 

The W. N. P. A. was instrumental in 
founding the International Press Union, 
with ramifications in different countries. 
It may also be called the parent of the 
District Federation of Women’s Clubs, to 
which I referred in my last letter. It is 
auxiliary to the International League of 
Press Clubs, and sends delegates each 
year to that organization of newspaper 
editors and proprietors. For years past it 
has conducted a _ publication bureau, 
which receives, reads, revises, and dis- 
poses of MSS. through the medium of 
journals and magazines with which it is 
in touch. 

As the name indicates, the W. N. P. A. 
is a national organization, and since its 
foundation in 1882, many of its members 
have had courtesies extended to them in 
club assemblies throughout the country. 
It was awarded a medal and diploma for 
journalistic work and contributions to the 
Chicago Exposition, and one of its mem- 
bers (your correspondent) was invited to 
serve on one of the juries at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900. Several of the active 


journalists were delegates to one or more | 


of the Congresses in Paris during the last 
year. 


woman suffragists in our midst who never 
hesitate to express such sentiments, one 


or two of whom have had the privilege | 


of voting inthe Far West. 
GRAHAM, 





—————_? oo _ 





THE BREWSTER CHRISTMAS TRADITION. 





New York, JAn. 20, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The facts of history show that the pio- | 


neers of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 


treated the Indians with great courtesy | 


and kindness, and that the Indians in 
return helped them to build their tem- 
porary shanties and cultivate their first 
crops. Knowing their love for ornaments, 
they brought over barrels of beads, pipes, 
toys, and bric a-brac, holly, and plum. 
puddings. You will see in English kitchens, 
to-day, hooks driven into the ceiling, and 
little tin pails, holding a quart of plum- 
pudding, hanging thereon all through the 
winter, and the houses decorated with 
holly. 


The Brewster traditions said that all | 


these things were brought over on the 
Mayflower, as the settlers expected to 
spend Chiistmas in the New World. They 
landed at Plymouth Dec. 11, 1620, and 
probably remained on the vessel for some 
time after, while their shanties were 
building. 

It is no unusual thing for young people 
living in America to receive Christmas 
presents from their parents of plum-pud- 
dings, securely put up in little tin pails. 
Massasoit and his sons were very noble 
men, and rendered our forefathers good 
service. 


reality of the archives their ancestors 
claimed to have had in their possession. 
Though I do not vouch for the absolute 
truth of all the details of my story, it has 
a foundation of fact, and there is nothing 
impossible in it. It was first published 
four years ago, and was headed ‘‘A Christ- 


mas Story, Founded on Facts and Fic- | 


tions.’”’ St. Nicholas assumed the respon- 


sibility of saying that it was a true story, | 


which I never claimed. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





=_--_ 


DR. LORIMER ON THE QUEEN. 


Among the many and varied tributes 
paid to Queen Victoria, the following by 
Rev. Dr. Lorimer, of this city, is of special 
interest: 


It has sometimes been said that the 
Queen reigned but did not rule, an opin- 
ion I have more than once in years gone 
by attempted to controvert. Being some- 
what familiar with the history of the nine- 
teenth century, and particularly with the 
details of British progress, I may say that 
her majesty had far more to do with the 
ordering of events, so far as they have 
made for the Empire’s weal, than she has 
been c edited with. She has ruled as 
well as reigned, only with a woman’s tact 
and discernment. I am satisfied person- 
ally that as a monarch she ranked among 
the foremost, whether men or women, and 
1 doubt whether any queenly woman was 
quite so queenly, or swayed in so masterly 
a way the sceptre of so great an Empire. 
It is evident to all students that during 
her reign an indirect influence from her 
court has affected the political life of 
many lands, and that she, exalted as she 
has been, and preserving a court unex- 
celled in its purity, has exercised a wide- 
spread influence on the condition of wom- 
en every where. 








-_-o- 


THE LAW OF CO-OPERATION. 


‘“*To have aided in a century’s advance 
which has involved a practical levelling up 
of one-half the human race is an achieve- 
ment on which any organization might be 
felicitated,” says the Boston Transcript in 
referring to the annual meeting of the 


Last, but by no means least, there are 


As to the truth of the wonderful | 
‘“‘yarns’”’ which the Brewsters I knew used | 
to spin, I cannot vouch, nor as to the | 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. After enumerating the great gains 
that have come to women during the past 
century in suffrage, educational oppor- 
tunities and property rights, the Tran- 
script goes on to say: 


It is easy to believe that probably the 
| great majority of the broadly intelligent 
| women of the present day, in a spirit of 
| kindly faith and hope in their sex, favor 
| enlarging their suffrage. And this in 
spite of the fact that there has been organ- 
ized— right here in Massachusetts, too— 
what Charlotte Perkins Stetson has been 
| moved to call ‘the crowning imbecility of 

history—the banded opposition of some 
women to the advancement of others.’’ 
The world is beginning to take a new 
view of the suffrage question. It is evi- 
dently a consistent and integral part of 
sociological developments which render it 
simply impossible for any one, in any line 
of work whatever, to fulfil his or her 
duties to society if his or her activities, 
his or her thought, and his or her knowl- 
edge are coufined within the four walls of 
a house. The law of ccéperation simply 
demands women’s intelligent interest in 
public affairs. Participation in politics 
simply means that the individual home 
must incarnate its ethics in the community 
home. 


—— —e —_-- 


MAKK TWAIN ON WOMAN'S BALLOT. 
| —- 

Mark Twain, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls in New York, not only made the 
declaration in favor of equal suffrage 
quoted in another column, but some 
lively remarks in support of his opinion, 
| He is reported as saying: 


Mr. Myers, who has been pleading for 
girls, spoke of not hearing from me about 
the other sex. He said that perhaps I re- 
| garded it as too exalted to talk about. 
But he does not know me. I have talked 
about that other sex for years. I have 
| been a woman suffragist for a long time. 
| Since the first step was taken in that 
movement, there has not been a year in 
which women have not scored a victory 
against the villainous laws which oppress 
them. I don’t care who makes the laws, 
so long as I can see the wh'p lash of the 
ballot in woman’s hand. If I live for 
twenty-five years more, I expect to see 
woman armed with the ballot. She is the 
source of morals. States are founded on 
| morals, not on intellect. If woman could 
| occasionally vote, her vote, depend upon 
| it, would be exercised righteously. In a 
| crisis such as the present, for example, 
she would go to the polls and elect a 
; mayor who would sweep corruption away. 
If she had a say, the city would not be in 
its present state. Altogether I do not 
think much of civilization, but New York 
is a shame to such civilization as there is. 
With these things in mind, I hope you 
will see how much helping the girls in the 
Technical School will help the city. May 
lots of us die and remember the school in 
our wills! 


>." 
IN MEMORIAM. 

| MISS SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL 

| died in New York, of paralysis, on Tues- 
| day morning, Jan, 15, 1901, aged nearly 
73 years, after an illness of only thirteen 
days, at the home of her brother and sis- 
ter, Samuel C, Blackwell and Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell. 

She was born in Bristol, England, Jan. 
26, 1828, one of thirteen children, nine of 
whom lived to maturity. She was the 
youngest of five daughters of Samuel 
Blackwell, an eminent sugar refiner of 
that city, and of Hannah Lane, his wife. 
Her parents came, with their large fam- 
| ily, in 1832, to New York, where Mr. 
Blackwell, of Gower, Guppy & Co., put 
| up, in the Congress Refinery, in 1834, the 

first vacuum pans ever used in America, 

In 1838 the family removed to Cincinnati, 

where the father died a month after 
arrival. The mother and elder sisters, 

Anna, Marian, and Elizabeth, opened a 
private school and kept the family to- 
gether. Ellen studied music and art, and 
became a teacher in these branches. In 

1850 she visited Boston with her elder sis- 
ter Marian, and together they attended 
and took part in the first National Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention, There she 
made the acquaintance of the circle of re- 
formers, already familar to her for years 
| in her Ohio home as a reader of the Liber- 

ator. She again visited Boston with her 
| brother Henry in 1853, and with him en- 
joyed the hospitality of William Lloyd 
Garrison, Theodore Parker, Horace Mann, 
| Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Wendell Phil- 
| lips, the latter accompanying her to the 
| steamer when she sailed for Europe to 

pursue her art studies, Returning to this 
| country a few years later, she made her 
| home with her mother and sister in Rose- 
ville, N. J., and taught music and painting 
for a number of years in Orange aud vicin- 
ity. Later, she kept house for her sister, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, for many years in 
New York, where they provided a home 
and education for four orphan children, 
making their summer home at Martha’s 
Vineyard. For several years past, Miss 
Blackwell has resided in Lawrence, L. I., 
spending her winters in Washington, D.C., 
and several summers in Dorset, Vt. In 
Washington she became an intimate 
friend of the late Anna Ella Carroll, of 
Maryland, and her sister Mary, and wrote 











Miss Carroll's biography, entitled ‘A Mil- 
itary Genius,’’ which has had several edi- 
tions, and is a striking narrative of the 
unappreciated and unrewarded services of 
our American Joan of Arc, who first sug- 
gested to the U. S. government the plan 
of campaign which made the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers, instead of the Mis 
sissippi, the base of military operations; a 
plan which ultimated in the victories of 
Fort Donelson and Shiloh, and the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg. 

For more than fifty years Ellen Black- 
well has been an ardent friend of anti- 
slavery and equal rights for women. She 
has written many admirable editorials and 
articles for the WomAN’s JOURNAL and 
other newspapers. To the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Bazars she has been for 
thirty years a liberal contributor of sea- 
side sketches of niuch merit, which always 
met with ready sale. A woman of warm 
affections, unwearied benevolence, and 
generous disposition, she devoted much 
of her scanty means to the aid of others, 
often at the sacrifice of her own comfort 
and convenience, Notwithstanding phys- 
ical infirmity and deafness, she retained to 
the last the keenest interest in public 
affairs, and was never so happy as when 
reading the daily papers, especially the 
New York Evening Post and the Spring- 
field Republican. An advocate of peace 
and fraternity, and of individual and po- 
litical self-government, she was _ pro- 
nounced in her opposition to the subjuga- 
tion of the Filipinos and to imperialism. 
Independent, high-minded,and outspoken, 
she formed her own opinions on all topics, 
and expressed them with fearless fidelity. 
Her life, equally rare and admirable, was a 
triumph of personal industry and enter- 
prise over physical and financial obstacles 
that would have crushed a personality less 
vigorous, cheery, and resolute. And when 
she died so suddenly,—cheerful, brave, un 
selfish, and uncomplaining to the last,— 
she did not leave on the face of the earth 
a single enemy, H. B. B. 


-_--- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YORK, JAN, 22, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A most extraordinary story of the life 
of a woman always supposed to be a man 
has come to light by the death of Murray 
Hamilton Hall, a well-known business 
character, a political leader and a voter in 
this city for thirty years. Little seems to 
be known of the early history of this re- 
markable person, who first appeared here 
about three decades ago, and opened an 
employment agency on Sixth Avenue. 
‘*Mr. Hall’ claimed to be from Scotland, 
and not long after, naturalization papers 
in provf of this were taken out. Soon 
afterwards Hall’s activity in politics led 
to membership in local Democratic clubs, 
Finally the place of district leader was 
achieved. Hall was a frequenter of the 
local places of resort, was fond of all sorts 
of sports, and the old friends of the sup- 
posed man were thunderstruck to discover 
that their long-time friend, companion, 
and active associate in political campaigns 
was awoman. Hall had a ‘wife,’ and an 
adopted daughter, who never suspected 
that the father she had loved and who 
had been so kind to her was of her own 
sex. The wife died some years ago, but 
the daughter was grief-stricken at the 
loss of one whom she had always believed 
to be a parent. What makes the decep- 
tion the more remarkable is the fact that 
Hall was a small person, being only four 
feet seven inches in height. 

The story of this strange being’s early 
career will, perhaps, never be known; 
thus far no one has appeared who can tell 
anything of it. What motive caused her 
to change her walk in life from that of a 
woman to that of a man, what hardships 
at home, and what dread of the disadvan- 
tages which beset a woman in trying to 
earn her own living, may have caused her 
to assume so unnatural a part, are secrets 
that not even her friend who played the 
part of ‘‘wife’’ revealed to any one, though 
she is supposed to have known her com- 
panion’s history. Certain it is that Hall’s 
success in business was probably greater 
than any woman could have achieved, and 
her influence in the community in which 
she lived, her power in political campaigns, 
was certainly far greater. She dweltina 
Democratic district, and was a devoted ad- 
herent of that party. It is said that her 
Tammany co-workers were overcome with 
astonishment to learn bow their old asso- 
ciate had been masquerading, for no 
faintest suspicion of the truth had ever 
crossed the mind of any of them. A mod- 
est funeral, at which the adopted daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of the small property 
left by her adopted parent, was the chief 
mourner, closed the career of a remarka- 
ble personality. 

The committee appointed at the last 
meeting of the Legislative League, to 
draw a statute regulating the laws which 
now govern the distribution of intestate 
estates as they affect the property of hus 
band and wife, has had one meeting, and 





a bill was prepared which is now under 
consideration. Some of the provisions 
suggested by your correspondent were 
considered too radical by well-informed 
real-estate lawyers, and it would be a 
favor if friends throughout the State 
would give this matter careful considera- 
tion, and send any suggestions on the sub- 
ject. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Ladies’ String Orchestra of Saugus, 
Mass , furnished the music at Mrs. Liver- 
more’s birthday reception: Mrs. Flora 
Ames Anderson, first violin; Miss Edna 
L. Nourse, second violin; Miss Sarah E. 
Ames, ce!'o; Mrs. Mabel W. Hitchings, 
piano. 





The young ladies who acted as pourers 
and servers were Misses Rollins, Brown, 


Leeds, Norris, Foley, Daniels, Adams, 
Gilbert, Hall, Fox, Hartwell, and Mrs. 
Putnam; ushers, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Cut- 


ting, Mrs. Williams, Miss Howell, Miss 
Vaughan, and Mrs, Gillmore. 

When the news of the death of Queen 
Victoria was received, the flag on the ex- 
ecutive mansion at Washington was low- 
ered at half-staff. So far as» any record 
goes, this is the first time in the history 
of this country that this mark of respect 
has been paid to the memory of a foreign 
ruler, 

Lieut.-Gov. Bates wished very much to 
be present at Mrs, Livermore’s birthday 
reception and had hoped to come, but 
was prevented at the last, by imperative 
engagements. He sent a letter of regret. 
Hon. Alfred S. Roe was engaged to ad- 
dress the students of Mt. Holyoke College 
on that day. He also sent a letter. 

A distinguished American remarked 
many years ago that it was a great pity 
the British crown was not entailed in the 
female line, as the women of the royal 
family made so much more respectable 
sovereigns than the men, Queen Victoria 
was a great improvement oo the men of 
her dynasty who preceded her, and far 
superior to her son and grandson. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 


Bran: 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and$ P.M. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 


The Ticket-of-Leave Man. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c, 


Prices: | matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 
WEEK OF Jan, 28. 


CONTINUOUS VAUDEVILLE 


12 to 
10.30 


BENVENUTI’S 
$20,000 Production of 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


Afternoons 
Every seat in the 
house except 


Evenings 
Res’d Orchestra 
and Box Seats, 

Sats. & Holidays. 


50c. All others 








We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES. 


one that is smooth in texture. very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl. ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 


Mention WOMAN’'s JOURNAL. 








|GOA-MARKETING 


By HENRIETTA SOWLE, 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


Suitable for all seasons, giv- 
ing delicious things for every 
month in the year, with novel 
hints for their preparation. 

The charm of the book is the pleasing, 
bright method of telling her facts... . 
No home can be healthful and happy where 
the queen of the home has not just such 


knowledge as this book unfolds 
— Chicago Inter-Ocean,. 


Admirable in many ways. It gives sug- 
gestions, very delicate ones sometimes, and 
could be ca)led on at any time to name an 
appetizing course.— Home Advocate. 


LITTLE, BROWN &CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, 

EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

















ASSISTANT EDITORS. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE, 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M,. 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States 
or in the world.’—Englishwoman's Review. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. 
Livermore. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”’—Kev. 
Anna H, Shaw. 

“It isan exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a justone. I could not do without it.” 
—‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 


“THe WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my 
outlook upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.’”—Vrances. K Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do, It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un 
blemished reputation.”—J/ulia Ward Howe. 








Ladies’ Golf Capes 
-HEWINS & HOLLIS. 


4 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


‘*North Shore’ 
Special oa 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich, Cen 


Lv. Boston 10.45 aA. M. 2.00 P.m 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.30 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 * 
‘* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m 
‘* Buffalo 11.40 * 
** Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 * 
* Chicago 11.50 ‘* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 





Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 


The best and most clegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriousiy fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite, “The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


To Real Estate Owners’ 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in barge! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
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OUR DEAD. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


Pray for our dead? 
Oh, no! 
They do not need our prayers. 
*Tis we who need their aid. 
They’re nearer the Infinities, 
Nearer the blessed Throne 
Where each one comes alone. 
Pray for the dead? 
Oh, no! 
Pray for ourselves instead. 

— Education. 





-_--— 


THE HEIGHTS BEYOND. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Let the strong soul aspire, and boldly climb 

The hills that seem to bound the world at 
even; 

Lo, there are hills beyond, that like the 
clouds 

Quiver in violet mists and melt in heaven. 

Still let him follow, follow where sublime 

Crag after crag among their icy crowds 

Point into space, still over them will shine 

The separating azure that shall be 

Beyond his utmost, and the paths divine 

Beyond the treading of his feet; and he 

Shall find:'the heavens higher than their 
gleams, 

Higher the thoughts of God than any dreams. 


Shall he lose heart then on his joyous quest, 

Droop as a leaf where the worm drills a way? 

Nay, for forever and forever rest 

Before him, limitless in lines of light, 

Bathed in a loveliness of perfect day, 

Those shining paths where an Almighty 
Hand 

Beckons him on from far to farther height, 

Where love and hope and faith and joy have 
spanned 

The gulf between, till full of a new might, 

He turns with sweeter life and warmer glow 

And holds his hand to those that climb be- 
low! —Congregationalist. 


* 
+> 


‘ WAIT FOR ME.” 





Morning sunbeams struggled feebly 
Through cloud-curtains, dim and gray ; 
All the streets had icy pavements 
On that chilly winter's day. 
Down the path where I was walking, 
Barefoot children, one, two, three, 
Hurried past, the hindmost crying, 
Piteously, ‘Oh, wait for me!”’ 


“Wait!”’ But on they sped, and onward, 
Never listening to the call 
Of the little feeble comrade 
Who had started first of all ;— 
While the little one, despairing 
Of a goal I could not see, 
Stumbled on, his blue lips crying, 
Faint and fainter, ‘‘Wait for me!” 


One of life’s long, tedious lessons 
Might be learned, methought, from this; 
Mortals all are hastening onward 
To some goal of fancied bliss 
Seen far down the year’s dim vista, 
In a rosy ‘‘Sometime”’ there,— 
Far off outlined as the mountains 
In the misty morning air. 


But how few wait for a brother 
Where the obstacles may lie, 
Few indeed whose lips speak comfort 
To the weak ones hurrying by! 
Faint to-day, but blest to-morrow, 
Though our paths ice-paved may be,— 
Few of us e’er heed the calling 
Of the weaker, ‘‘ Wait for me.”’ 


So the old year drops behind us, 
And the new one shows its rim, 
Rosy with the crowns we wait for, 
Great with expectations dim; 
All the while our hearts are calling, 
Though our lips may silent be, 
Closed by disappointment’'s pressure— 
On the foremost, ‘* Wait for me!’’ 
— Good Housekeeping. 


Poe 


TOO TIRED TO REST. 


BY MRS. EMMA A. LENTE. 





The daughters with troubled faces stood 
about the farmhouse door, while their 
father anxiously questioned the old doc- 
tor. 

**Yes, it’s quite a serious matter as it 
now stands; but there’s one way out as it 
looks to me, and it will be a tolerably 
long one. No more work of any sort, or 
care of any kind, for months to come. 
Nature has rebelled at last.’’ 

“It do seem 80; but she’s been sech a 
stirrin’ body always, Lucy has; no hand 
to complain, an’ never no oneasy cravin’ 
to run about as some wimmen do; it seems 
too hard for her to be lyin’ there sick.”’ 

‘*Yes; but if she bad run about more 
and relaxed the strain of constant and 
monotonous work, she might not have 
broken down so utterly.” 

“Now, doctor, that sounds as if you 
thought she’d been—ah—overworked an’ 
as if—ah—I was to blame for ’t.” 

“Well, you let a field lie fallow some 
time to gain strength, and turn your 
horses out to pasture; you think they do 
better in the long run, don’t you?” 

“Surely! surely! but Lucy’s a reason- 
able bein’, and could slack up an’ rest if 
she felt the need ont. We've kept along 
together year after year, each doin’ our 
own work. I ain’t give out.” 

"No; you’ve had the advantages of fresh 
air, out-door exercise, noonings with a 
short sleep, perhaps, and also slack times 
owing to rain and change of seasons; you 





go to town twenty times to her going 
once, see fresh scenes and faces, hear the 
news and get brightened up in many 
ways; that helps you.” 

“*Ye-es, I s’pose it does, come to think 
on’t; an’ Lucy, poor soul, has given out 
from jest joggin’ along in the treadmill, 
hey? An’ what’s goin’ to be done to set 
her up agin, doctor?” 

“What I ssid—change, rest, relief from 
care,—in fact, if you'll excuse me, just 
what you'd do for a worn-out horse.” 

“The land! why, I’d feed a horse well, 
an’—an’ curry it, an’ pet it, an’ not ex- 
pect it to do a stroke o’ work, nor—” 

“That's the treatment exactly; feed 
your worn-out wife with nice food that 
she hasn’t cooked, or even given a thought 
as to its selection; buy her some finery 
and trinkets such as women love, pet her 
and make her rest.”’ 

‘“Um-m! well, that sounds as if it might 
do good if Lucy ’d only agree to it; but, 
ye see—well, she’s one of the stirrin’ sort, 
an’ as soon as she got a grain o’ strength 
she’d never lay by if she saw a thing that 
needed doin’ or wasn’t bein’ done in jest 
her way.”’ 

“Then take ber away from the scenes 
of her labor; she’ll be very quiescent for a 
while from sheer weakness and collapse; 
and, later, she will learn how to rest and 
realize why she must doit. For the pres- 
ent attend strictly to the medicine and 
nourishment, and be good to her—baby 
her, in fact. Good day!’’ 

‘Baby her! Laws! baby your mother! 
Girls, did you hear that? I don’t see how 
it’s to be done, she’s that independent an’ 
despises all shallerness an’ triflin’—or has 
—well, I dunno; it’s a turrible hard case; 
but doctor thinks she’ll come out of it 
eventual; thinks she’s been worked to 
death, or nigh it. I’m beat!” 

Mrs. Walker lay on her springless bed 
with the flies buzzing about her—the very 
flies, possibly, that she daily drove out of 
the kitchen with flapping towels; they 
were having their revenge now, while she 
was too weak to raisea hand, The light 
from the blindless window struck cruelly 
on her aching eyes; she heard the robins 
chirping gleefully while they stole the 
cherries—the cherries which at this very 
hour she ought to be canning and drying. 

Her husband came in on tip-toe, there- 
by making more noise than usual, and 
put his hand on her forehead, stroking it 
awkwardly; he was trying to be good to 
her. 

“Don’t, it’s so hot! 
say?’’ 

“Umm; well, quite a good deal; it 
seems you’ve gin out on account of all 
work an’ no play; an’ now you've got to 
play.”’ 

‘Bosh! much he knows about it! It’s 
jest malary, or something. Dear me! I’ve 
jest fought against my bad feelings for 
weeks, but they got the best of me. Did 
he think I’d be laid up long? A week?" 

‘‘Laws, yes! that is, notin bed mebbe, 
but you mustn’t work an’ you mustn’t 
care that you can’t, but jest rest, absolute 
rest!’ 

“IT can’t; I dunno how! An’ there’s so 
much to do, an’ the girls is young an’ 
keerless, an’ rather be out in the fields 
with you, anytime.”’ 

“Ye-es, but there's got to be a change. 
I dunno how, but—the land! the stage is 
a-stoppin’; yes, an’ a woman gittin’ out!” 

“Company? Mercy sakes! Who can it 
be? Only one kind of cake in the house, 
too. I laid out to bake a lot more, yester- 
day, if I hadn’t had that queer spell. 
What will we do?” 

“I do b’lieve it’s brother Hiram’s 
daughter; the one that’s been down East 
so long; she’s talkin’ to the girls now; I'll 
go down.” 

Mr. Walker found his guess correct, 
and his niece explained her arrival by say- 
ing that she had written to announce her 
coming; and, when she found that the 
mistress of the house was ill in bed, she 
seemed so sympathetic and filled with de- 
sire to do something to help them all, that 
her uncle instantly felt that her coming 
was providential. 

‘Dear me! I don’t know what you’ll 
do!’ said the sick woman, as the visitor 
stood beside her bed. ‘‘There ain’t noth- 
in’ in trim for company, an’ me weak as a 
rag.” 

“Why, I’m just going to help you get 
well, and take care of myself an’ help the 
rest to do the same. Now, don’t give one 
worried thought to anything or anybody.” 

“TI can’t help it; ’m ashamed to be so 
good-for-nothing; an’ you ain’t been here 
in years, an’ you ought to have a good 
visit.” 

“T will; and perhaps do good with my 
visit. Will it disturb you if we turn your 
bed? You ought not to get the light that 
way.” 

In less than an hour the invalid was 
much more comfortable, the meagre fur- 
niture of the room stood in new places, 
the bed was smoothed, fresh slips were 
put on the pillows, the flies mostly 
whisked out, the window was shaded, and 
some delicious light food prepared and 
every one cheered up. In a week Mrs. 


What'd the doctor 





Walker could sit up an hour at a time; 
but, when she lay on her bed, the new 
springs and mattress seemed so restful 
and cool that lying in bed became a lux- 
ury; netting in all the windows kept out 
the eager flies and mosquitoes; the girls, 
so apt to learn, soon acquired deftness in 
nursing and many other household duties; 
the family learned to eat more fresh fruit 
and less pie, more milk and vegetables and 
less pork, to play and rest as well as to 
work and hurry, to laugh and not fret. 

The helpful visitor, by urgent request, 
prolonged her visit, and when the invalid 
was able to come down-stairs she sat on 
the shady porch in a light pretty wrapper, 
with her hands, grown thin and white, 
lying idly in her lap, or else turning the 
leaves of some picture-filled magazine, 
brought by the visitor, but hereafter to 
come by subscription to brighten the 
home. She wondered how it had come 
about that she who never used to have an 
idle moment, who never sat down without 
some sewing or knitting in her hands, 
could now sit quietly for hours. Was it 
due to sickness or sense, she wondered, 
or had the first brought the second? 
Many long talks she had with the younger 
woman, who was not afraid to speak as 
she thought. From her she learned that 
fashion was not always folly, nor idleness 
asin; that some work was not necessary, 
and some could be postponed without up- 
setting the universe; that money was not 
wasted that was put into improved house- 
hold conveniences, and that one need not 
be hopelessly old at forty or less, She 
had learned how to rest, to relax every 
muscle. and nerve. It had been a hard, 
long lesson; habit and desire and clamor- 
ing duties were in the way. Many times, 
in the first days of illness, she had pathet- 
ically exclaimed: ‘I can’t rest! Ob, Iam 
sv tired I can’t rest! I wouldn’t when I 
could, and now I can’t; every nerve in me 
quivers.”’ 

And this plaint came from one who had 
laughed at nerves, had prided herself on 
her strength and endurance, who had been 
saving of expense but not of herself, and 
she was growing old at thirty-eight. 
Youth had gone forever. And yet, the 
morping when she went away for a long 
visit, in a nicely fitting gray suit, a be- 
coming bat, and with her hair arranged 
in modern fashion, her young daughters 
exclaimed: “Why, ma is really hand- 
some,”’ and their father said: ‘‘It beats all 
what that spell o' sickness has done for 
her!—that an’ your coming here, Mollie; 
you’ve done wonders for all of us, a-gittin’ 
us out of our sot ways, an’ wakin’ of us 
up generally. Yes, you’ve been a genuine 
blessin’, Mollie.’’—Central Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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FEDERATION COLORED WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 29, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In response to a call by Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington one year ago, representatives 
from a number of colored women’s clubs 
in Alabama assembled at Montgomery, 
and the result was the organization of a 
State Federation of women’s clubs. 

This State meeting was such a success 
as to suggest union and codperation 
among all the Southern States. Accord- 
ingly, this winter, the cail for a meeting 
of colored club women covered more ter- 
ritory, and the outcome was a meeting of 
earnest, intelligent women in Atlanta, 
Dec. 27 and 28, 1900. Several Southern 
States were represented, and the forma- 
tion of the Southern Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs was one of the principal 
things done. Mrs. Washington was elect- 
ed president, with the presidents of the 
State Federations as vice-presidents, and 
Mrs. Warren Logan, of Tuskegee, Ala., as 
corresponding secretary. 

These State and sectional bodies are de- 
signed to strengthen the National Associ- 
ation of Colored Women, of which Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell is the deservedly 
popular president. 

The Atlanta meeting, just adjourned, 
got down to good practical club work, 
holding two sessions daily, with a short 
intermission for lunch at noon. The 
lunch was served at the church in which 
the meetings were held, and was daintily 
prepared by the local club women. Some 
of the most important subjects considered 
were: Mothers’ Meetings, Kindergartens, 
Unmarried Mothers, Woman Suffrage, 
Temperance, Homes for the Needy, Even- 
ing Schools, and Industrial Training. 

Charleston, Macon, and Atlanta made 
encouraging reports on their kindergarten 
work, In many places there is the spirit 
and desire for this foundation work, but 
everywhere there is lack of funds for it. 

The Montgomery women made a good 
report of their efforts to support the aged 
and needy sick at the Hale Infirmary, an 
institution given to Montgomery by a col- 
ored man, James Hale, and still conduct- 
ed by his widow. 

The reports of Mrs. Washington's 
mothers’ meetings in the town of Tuske- 
gee, and also her plantation settlement 
and school work, elicited hearty applause. 

The evening programmes were of a 





more popular character, and drew good 
audiences of Atlanta’s best men and wom- 
en. The principal feature of the Thurs- 
day evening meeting was a paper on 
“Woman Suffrage,” by Mrs. Logan, of 
Tuskegee. She is known in club circles 
as a staunch advocate of woman’s rights, 
and in this case she handled her subject 
with vigor and persuasion. Men in the 
audience suggested that this paper be cir- 
culated in pamphlet form. The newspa- 
pers of Atlanta also gave it commendatory 
mention. 

Tbe convention was participated in by 
many of the Northern teachers who are 
working in the schools for colored youth 
at Atlanta. 

Mrs. W. B. Lowe, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 
company with Mrs. Ottley, another prom- 
inent club woman, visited the convention. 
Both these ladies made graceful speeches. 
Other Southern white women came in, 
and were interested listeners as well as 
good talkers. 

The music at the evening meetings was 
fine. Hospitality was up to its climatic 
reputation. 

Prior to the assembling of the club 
women, representative colored men of 
Atlanta decided to give them a banquet. 
They collected the money, but when such 
a handsome purse was made up, those 
sensible men repented their thought of 
spending so much for one evening of 
pleasure for women who are praying for 
money for needed reforms among the 
people. What the men did was to tender 
a reception at which the menu was simple 
but elegant, and they then turned the bal- 
ance in their treasury over to the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club. There was a good pro- 
gramme of toasts, and an enjoyable social 
hour. All the club women were delighted 
at the course matters social and financial 
had taken in the hands of their husbands, 
fathers, sons, and ‘*‘beaux.”’ 

Although club work among colored 
people is quite new, there are opportuni- 
ties for doing great good through the me- 
dium of such associations as the one here- 
in described, especially as it will have its 
base of operations in the midst of the 
ignorant masses of the South. L. gH. A. 


TO LEGALIZE PRIZE FIGHTS. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 
The following appears in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: 
BOXING AT BUFFALO FAIR, 


Assemblyman Charles T. Brooks, of 
Erie, will introduce in the New York 
Legislature a bill permitting boxing con- 
tests in Buffalo, while the Pan-American 
Exposition is in progress. The bill will 
provide for State surveillance of the sport, 
and a portion of the receipts is to be 
turned into the State treasury. 


This will be a “sin offering,’’ no doubt. 
If this bill is passed it will be a blot on 
the first pages of our 20th century. I 
hope that all respectable women will not 
only remain away from the Fair them- 
selves, but urge their husbands, fathers, 
sons and brothers to do likewise, if this 
outrage is permitted. 

EmILy G, H. Conpicr. 

New York City. 


MEMORIAL AGAINST VICE-REGULATION. 


The American Purity Alliance has sent 
the following letter to Mr. Wm. H. Bald- 
win, chairman of the ‘‘Committee of Fif- 
teen,’’ appointed to investigate the vice of 
New York City and find remedies: 


Gentlemen: In addressing you, who have 
consented to investigate vicious condi- 
tions in New York City and suggest 
remedial measures, we feel strong assur- 
ance in the character of those who con- 
stitute your committee that we have your 
sympathy in the object of this letter, and 
may count upon its serious and conscien- 
tious consideration. 

In the effort to repress social vice there 
is constant danger of the advocacy of 
methods which aim at the ‘“‘regulation’’ 
of vice, in the hope of bettering civic con- 
ditions. Against such methods the Ameri- 
can Purity Alliance has firmly maintained 
an opposition for twenty-five years, based 
on extensive experience at home and 
abroad, and a quarter of a century’s study 
of the subject. 

Among the evils resulting from at- 
tempts to regulate or segregate vice in 
our cities would inevitably be: 

1. A most inexcusable wrong to help- 
less women, sought for and practically 
held captive to degradation and utter 
ruin, 

2. The perpetration of an outrage upon 
women in the required physical examina- 
tion and forcible detention in the hospital, 
coupled with the danger of wrong to in- 
nocent women. 

3. Increased temptations to vice,result- 
ing in moral deterioration and physical 
disease among men, many of them young 
men, in an attempt to make it easy and 
safe to do wrong. 

4. The very serious mistake of putting 
the civil authority in the position of 
licensing social vice, instead of suppress- 
ing it, thus offering a pernicious example 
to other communities. 

We would further bring to your notice 
the important fact that is now conceded 
by those who are best informed, based 
upon actual experience, during many 
years of trial, in many countries, including 





France, Germany, and Great Britain, 
which latter country abolished regulation 
of vice in 1886, after seventeen years of 
agitation, and has never reénacted it, that 
regulation of social vice is a failure in 
every respect; and having so failed abroad, 
should not now be adopted by us. 

With profound convictions of the press- 
ing importance of this subject, and with 
an assurance of the evils that must follow 
unwise advice and legislation, we make 
this earnest appeal to you, that the con- 
clusion at which you shall arrive may be 
founded on right principles and not on 
expediency; and we trust that the final 
result of your labors may be a decided and 
gratifying diminution of prostitution and 
its attendant evils, through measures 
which involve no connivance in evil by 
those in authority. 

O. EpwarRpD JANNEY, M. D. 
Pres. of the American Purity Alliance. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY MOTHERS. 

In a talk to the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution at Delmonico’s, New York, Dr. 
Everett T. Tomlinson, of New Jersey, took 
the Women of the Revolution for his sub- 
ject. He said that the present generation 
had, as arule, honored the men and for- 
gotten the women of Revolutionary times. 
He defended particularly the mother of 
George Washington, Mary Ball Washing- 
ton, and, while he admitted the sweet 
spirit and lovely character of Martha 
Washington, he claimed that she was not 
the equal of Washington’s mother. ‘She 
may not have been,’’ he said, ‘‘of the finest 
fibre, and may have found occasional 
solace in her pipe, still it was no more 
than other women of the South did in 
those times. She trained her children in 
a religious way, and strictly to obey. 
George Washington was known to have 
said on many occasions that what he was 
he owed to his mother.’”’ Another strong 
woman was Lucia Knox, wife of Gen. 
Knox, who preferred to talk politics with 
the men of the nation to attending merely 
social affairs. The wife of Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, he described as “round, plump 
and pert.”” She was Kate Littlefield, and 
she followed her husband, the staid Quaker, 
from camp to camp. Her best work was 
done at Valley Forge, where she was the 
life of the camp and kept up the spirits 
of the disheartened men. Dr. Tomlinson 
paid a high tribute to Abigail Smith 
Adams, the only woman to live in Ameri- 
can history as the wife of one President 
and the mother of another. “Is a woman 
going to do more as a wife and mother 
than as a leader in public life?” asked 
the speaker, After a pause he said: “I 
don’t think I’ll answer that question now, 
but I venture to suggest that there should 
be a little of both, and not too much of 
either.” 





ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 

Miss Caroline J. Cook, a well-known 
young lawyer of Boston, has been admit- 
ted to practise law in Indiana. Miss Cook 
is anative of Evansville, Ind., and went 
there to spend the holidays with her 
father, a prominent business man of that 
city. After graduating from Wellesley 
College, Miss Cook was appointed profes- 
sor of Latin at Dana Hall. While still at 
Wellesley she began the study of law un- 
der private tuition, and later entered the 
office of Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, who 
has been longer in practice than any other 
woman in Boston. In 1898 Miss Cook en- 
tered the Boston University Law School, 
completing the course and securing her 
degree in one year. In July of the same 
year she passed the State examination, 
and was admitted to the bar. The fol- 
lowing summer she took a trip to Europe 
for rest after her hard work. On her re- 
turn she reéntered Mrs. Lesser’s office, 
and has built up a good practice. Miss 
Cook is said to be a fine scholar and lin- 
guist, and a very able young woman. She 
is expected to return here and resume her 
practice. 

Miss Mary M. Bartelme, of Chicago, is 
giving a series of lectures to women on 
“Probate Law: or, How to Care for Prop- 
erty,” at the School of Life, Unity Build- 
ing. Miss Bartelme has held the respon- 
sible position of public guardian for Cook 
County for about four years, and is well 
versed in the laws and methods pertaining 
to the Probate Court. She has also been 
for several years professor of medical 








Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
— but because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they -annot be otherwise, 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 


headache, heartburn and what not. 
The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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jurisprudence in the Woman’s Medical 
School of the Northwestern University. 

Miss Agnes B, Clinton, one of the most 
brilliant students ever graduated from the 
Law School of the University of Minne- 
sota, is dead. After graduating with sig- 
nal honor in 1889, she took the post-grad- 
uate course, and received her Master’s 
degree last June. She was a young wo- 
man of unusual force and nobleness of 
character, and numerous kindly tributes 
were paid to her memory by her instruc- 
tors and friends. ‘Miss Clinton,’’ says 
Judge James O, Pierce, ‘‘was one of the 
most earnest and devoted students of the 
law with whom I have ever been permitted 
to associate. It was her disposition to go 
to the bottom of every legal proposition. 
Her early death is a distinct loss to the 
people of Minnesota, who might have 
learned, if she had been granted a longer 
life, what a studious and industrious wo- 
man could do in the higher walks of the 
legal profession,”’ 

Signorina Teresa Labriola, whose ap- 
pointment as lecturer at the University of 
Rome has been noted in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, has not inscribed herself on the 
list of advocates, because she wishes to 
devote herself to the philosophy of law 
rather than to its practice. After receiv- 
ing her degree, she addressed a commis- 
sion of the University of Rome for three 
hours, “really putting the reverend doc- 
tors to the blush,”’ it is recorded, “by her 
deep knowledge of her subject, and de- 
lighting them with her eloquence.’’ She 
is now lecturing at the University with 
her father and brother. She is the first 
woman in Italy to take the degree of Doc- 
tor of Law in modern times. 

In Scotland Miss Margaret H.S. Hall 
has applied for permission to take the 
law examinations. The law examiners 
refused, and referred her to the courts. 
Her petition to take the examinations has 
been ordered served on the examiners and 
on the formidable Incorporated Society of 
Law Agents, which body, the courts 
thought, ‘“‘should be certiorated in the 
most solemn way.’’ It is remarked that 
the petitioner ‘twill have against her the 
use and wont of the profession, both in 
Scotland and in England, since its institu- 
tion, and the effect of her success would 
certainly be revolutionary.” 





PRACTICAL, PROGRESSIVE CLUB WORK. 


The Committee on Legislation appointed 
by the Michigan Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has recommended a line of work 
which, if generally carried out by club 
women, would bring about greatly im- 
proved conditions for dependent, delin- 
quent or afflicted women and children. 
The chairman of this committee, Dr. 
Frances A, Rutherford, of Grand Rapids, 
has issued the following directions for 
conducting this practieal, helpful ‘work of 
women for women:”’ 


Your committee would first urge the 
club women of the State to interest them- 
selves in the carrying out of laws which 
already exist for the protection of women 
and children. Do you ask how this may 
be done? 

1. Become personally acquainted with 
the women physicians employed in public 
institutions where women and children 
are detained or kept, that you may form 
an opinion as to whether they are fitted 
to fill their positions acceptably. Then 
use your influence to mould public opin- 
ion to the idea that the ‘‘at least one 
woman physician” in each institution shall 
be a woman of exceptional education, 
tact, and experience. 

2. Become acquainted with the police 
matron in your city or town, and aid her 
by your sympathy and efforts in ber im- 
portant and arduous work. 

8. Appoint a committee from each club 
to confer with your chief of police, pros- 
ecuting attorney, and county agent, to 
the end that women physicians be em- 
ployed to examine cases for commitment 
to the Adrian Industrial School and the 
Detroit House of Correction, as well as all 
cases of rape. 

4. Urge the appointment of women as 
county agents; if not for the whole work, 
at least the placing of children and mak- 
ing visitations, 

5. Devote one or more club sessions to 
learning the existing conditions in regard 
to these subjects; and make a special study 
of the institution nearest home. 

Your committee would furthermore ask 
this Federation to pass a resolution urg- 
ing our State Legislature to pass a bill 
requiring one woman on the Board of 
Control or Management of every public 
institution in the State where women or 
children are detained or kept. The club 
women of the State, working earnestly in 
unison, can do muclr to create public 
sentiment in favor of such a law, and to 
secure its passage. 





ENGLISH WOMEN WANT TO VOTE. 


Our women are as determined as ever, 
if not more so, to have their rightful 
votes. In war times domestic reforms 
must wait, and among them woman suf- 
frage. But there is no reason why the 
interval should not be utilized for con- 
solidation and preparation for resolute 





action when war is behind us and the 
time cries aloud for the repression of old 
scandals. This is what the woman suf- 
frage people have been doing. 

Once upon a time the movement was 
single and solid. Then came the home- 
rule split. Two woman suffrage socie- 
ties arose, both non-political, but one 
for liberals, the other for conservatives 
and liberal unionists. 

Time went by, home-rule rancor soft- 
ened, and the ladies, ever eager for the 
truth, resolved that there really was no 
object in having two woman suffrage soci- 
eties, and that henceforth there should be 
but one, as of old. 

Women have been stung by the retro- 
grade exclusion of women from the new 
municipal councils—thanks to the House 
of Lords and the singular acquiescence of 
the commons, after the yeoman service 
done by women on the vestries; their 
spirit has been stirred and they are in 
earnest. Meantime practice in voting for 
local bodies is training women for greater 
things. —London Mail. 
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RULES FOR RURAL CLUBS. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, president 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
writes: ‘At our State Convention there 
was prepared a little symposium on ‘How 
to conduct a City Club, How to conduct a 
Village Club, and How to conduct a Rural 
Club.’ Miss Harriet A. Roberts, presi- 
dent of the Farmdale Equal Suffrage Club, 
prepared the paper on how to conduct a 
Rural Club, It had so much sense in it, 
and the spirit was so beautiful, that I 
begged of her to let me have it, and told 
her I hoped you would find a place for 
it in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” 

HOW TO CONDUCT A RURAL CLUB. 

As arule the rural club is composed of 
three kinds of members: Those who wish 
to work actively for woman suffrage, 
those who join for the sociability, and 
those who enjoy the study of the club. 
For this reason the programme must vary 
to suit these different members, 

As a means of helping a rural club in 
its work and of establishing its reputation 
in a community, it is well to start a small 
library, the books of which can be cir- 
culated in the vicinity. The Farmdale 
Club started a library with a donation of 
books from the members, and has added 
to this collection until there are now 562 
volumes. If the rural club can be man- 
aged so that it will give information on 
the current topics of the day to women 
who have not time for study, so that it 
will supply good books to the people who 
have leisure, so that it will provide so- 
ciety to women on isolated farms, so that 
it will broaden, brighten and uplift the 
lives of all its members, it cannot fail to 
be a successful club. 

Last year the Farmdale Club divided 
itself into four sections, each section hav- 
ing charge of one programme a month, 
As the rural club needs a social element 
more than a city or town club, it seems 
wise to plan for as many social meetings 
as possible during the year. Sometimes 
these social meetings may require a silver 
offering, and sometimes they may take on 
the aspect of an evening or afternoon re- 
ception, for which written invitations 
have been issued, As the humorous often 
touches people when notching else can, it 
is wise to have something on each pro- 
gramme which is amusing as well as in- 
structive. Every rural club should, if 
possible, have a club home, as it is found 
very satisfactory to have the meetings 
always held in the same place, 

It takes 2 rural club but little time to 
learn who the women believing in woman 
suffrage are, and the first duty is to 
gather these women into the club. The 
second duty is to interest the large num- 
ber of indifferent men and women in the 
vicinity. One means of accomplishing 
this is to enroll these as inactive mem- 
bers, these members to pay 35 cents dues 
each year (which would bethe dues to the 
county and the State), and to be entitled 
to the privileges of the club, except a free 
use of the library or a vote in local mat- 
ters. They would not be expected to at- 
tend or take part in the meetings unless 
they desired. Many persons in adjoining 
towns, where there are no clubs, might be 
induced to join in this way. 

Each active member of a local club 
should attend every meeting when pos- 
sible. In case of snow or rain she should 
make a special effort to go, for it is then 
her presence is needed. She should per- 
sonally invite at least one person to go to 
every meeting. If there are present per. 
sons who are not members, she should 
kindly speak to them and ask them to 
come again. She should always take 
some part in the programme. She should 
never forget that united her club will 
stand, divided it will fall, and should be 
willing, therefore, to give up considerably 
more than half if the good of the organ- 
ization demands it. 

The duty of active members should not 
cease with their attendance at meetings. 





They should study the needs and the con- 
ditions of newer members and possible 
members by visiting them in their homes, 
taking an interest in the things in which 
they are interested, and noticing them in 
all ways. The woman who desires to in- 
crease the membership of a rural club will 
not forget that her daily life has an in- 
fluence for good or bad upon the life of 
her club. 

The earnest worker in the rural club 
will never allow herself to become dis- 
couraged, If one plan for the manage- 
ment ot her club proves unsuccessful, 
she will be ready to adopt another, and 
when she can give a head full of wisdom, 
a heart full of love and a cheerful per- 
formance of duty, the question of manag- 
ing the rural club is solved. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. - 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Pro- 
prietors of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, pub- 
lished in Boston, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
—— dollars to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement 
of the paper, and the promotion of the 
principles which it advocates. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE, 
BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 

The Brooklyn W.S. A. met at the Hotel 
Argyle, on Jan. 15, Mrs. Mary H. Loines 
presiding. There was a large attendance. 
Mrs. Loines made the opening address, 
and urged a renewal of the effort, so near- 
ly successful last year, to secure for tax- 
paying women a vote upon all questions 
involving an appropriation of public 
money. 

The following resolutions were offered 
and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn W.S. A. 
is in hearty accord with the movement 
against vice in the city of New York, in- 
stigated by Bishop Potter, and pursued by 
the Committee of Fifteen, and that it be- 
lieves there. should be a general protest by 
the women of New York against the scan- 
dalous traffic in young girls that feeds this 
market of vice. 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn W.S. A. 
protests against the iniquity perpetrated 
by our Government in the Philippine Is- 
lands in licensing houses of prostitution, 
and thus offering increased opportunities 
for immorality in the army of the United 
States. 

The subject of the day, ‘Education,’ 
was introduced by Mrs. Ellen T. Brock- 
way, chairman. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
presented ‘“‘The Educative Influence of 
the Press on Woman Suffrage.’’ He spoke 
of the difficulty of getting the question 
before the people. They could not be 
reached by meetings or addresses, or even 
by books. This is a government of ma 
jorities of men. And most men read noth. 
ing but the daily papers. Therefore only 
through the daily papers can our views be 
popularized, The weekly papers alone 
will not suffice. For more than thirty-one 
years the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, founded and 
edited until her decease by Lucy Stone, 
has gone forth on its weekly mission at an 
expenditure of more than fifty thousand 
dollars over receipts, and has done a great 
work of education and enlightenment. But 
its influence might have been increased a 
thousandfold if it had been used by the 
suffragists of every locality as a means of 
preparing weekly articles for their own 
daily papers. Such a column as appears 
weekly in the New York Sun by Mrs, Ida 
H. Harper reaches a hundred thousand 
readers. It is published at the personal 
request of Miss Anthony by Mr. Paul 
Dana. This is an object lesson. Very 
few daily papers will refuse the personal 
request of influential ladies, their constit- 
uents, to print such an article every week, 
if they will select one of their number to 
prepare it. Abundant and varied ma- 
terial for it can be taken from the news 
columns of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
tells what women are doing all over the 
country outside of their homes ‘‘to make 
the world better.’”’ Why do you not thus 
use your influence to secure a similar 
weekly article in the Eagle and Standard, 
and other Brooklyn papers? Do this, and 
your society will be a power as never 
before. 

Mr. Blackwell referred feelingly to the 
faithful support which the Brooklyn So- 
ciety had always given to his wife, Lucy 
Stone, in her battle against the attempts of 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, Victoria Wood- 
hull and others, to connect the suffrage 
cause with free love; and paid a tribute to 
the 1 dbility of character of those early 
workers in the sixties—naming especially 
Mrs. Anna Cromwell Field, Mrs, Ellen T. 
Brockway, Dr. Bunker, and others, A dis- 
cussion followed. Mrs. Brockway made a 
brief but effective address, and Mrs. Carey 





started a subscription list for the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL, which was very successful. 

A petition to the N. Y. Legislature ask- 
ing that capital punishment be abolished 
was presented, and was signed by a num- 
ber of those present. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Blackwell 
the meeting adjourned to enjoy a social 
tea. 
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KANSAS REDEEMED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Last week the country was shocked at 
the crime committed on soil that has been 
considered hallowed ground since the day 
that John Brown gave bis life for freedom. 
The Governor expressed his righteous 
indignation, the Legislature promptly 
passed condemnatory resolutions, and 
every loyal Kansan felt the blush of shame 
that an infuriated mob should have 
brought disgrace upon the fair name of 
the State, instead of waiting for the law 
to take its course. 

About the same time a legislator, in re- 
sponse to the demand of the lawless ele- 
ment of society, introduced a bill to repeal 
the municipal suffrage law, thereby de- 
priving the women of their vote in city 
elections, The gallant Kansaga men arose 
against it in their might and their chiv- 
alry, and the bill was promptly killed by 
the judiciary committee. 

Thus by the repudiation of the crime on 
the one hand, and the defeat of the ob- 
noxious bill on the other, the Kansans 
have proven that they are still the noble 
offspring of worthy sires, and are still en- 
titled to sing— 

‘*His soul goes marching on.’’ 
Lucy GRAHAM. 








Dyspepsia is difficult digestion, due to 
the absence of natural digestive fluids. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores the digestive 
powers. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & wt wt a as 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


{ Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS) 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 




















THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








FIRST-CLASS LINE 


GENUS UY 





ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge. 
Denison and Counc u 


DAURLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-orary mot ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. —= 


Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A.H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ——- 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mon 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cho!ula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Ss. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 





Adams House, 


BOSTON. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


BETWEEN WEST AND 
Washington Street, “**’soviSrox 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 


cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 
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PROF. DE GARMO SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF. 
Irnaca, N. Y., JAN, 22, 19°1. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

I am in receipt of a marked copy of 
your issue of Jan. 19, for which I thank 
you. My remarks at Syracuse were quite 
transformed by the reportorial imagina- 
tion. The enclosed is a summary of what 
I did say. If you think the matter of 
importance or of interest to your readers, 
you are at liberty to use the MS. in any 
way you choose. Very truly yours, 

CHARLES DE GARMO. 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION. 

The public school has been developed 
by the exploitation of women. In the 
last fifty years the experience of the race 
has been reversed. At the beginning of 
that period men were still the teachers of 
children, as they had been since civiliza- 
tion began. At its end we find that over 
ninety per cent. of all teachers, in New 
England, for example, are women, When 
the new business of universa) education 
was seriously undertaken by the people of 
the United States, they discovered a new 
economic force, which they have exploited 
as they have their forests, their soil, and 
their mines. It was low-priced labor by 
women. 

Whether the economic position of wom- 
en is worse than it would have been had 
the public school not opened its doors to 
them is a question for the economist to 
decide. The only important inquiry now 
is, what is the effect of cheap labor in the 
schools upon the women themselves, upon 
men teachers, and upon the public who 
send their children to the schools? 

The effect upon women is in many re- 
spects little short of deplorable. They 
are, as a whole, condemned at once to 
poverty, celibacy, and social isolation. 
Outside of a few centres of wealth, they 
receive a mere pittance of from $300 to 
$500 per year in the grades, though some- 
what more in the high schools, which 
barely pays their current expenses, leav- 
ing little or notbing for dress, culture, 
travel, charity or old age. And what do 
they give in return? They give them 
selves, their labor, their affections, their 
nerves, their chance of home. We are 
fast writing above the schoolhouse door, 
‘*‘Leave home behind, ye who enter here,”’ 
We are developing a new sisterhood, 
whose veil, at first invisible, can soon be 
seen by all. Unfortunately, this country 
keeps no vital statistics that reveal the 
truth in this matter. It is estimated that 
but half the college women ever marry. 
If this be true, it is more than likely 
that not twenty-five per cent. of edu 
cated women who teach ever marry. The 
college girl leaves behind her her first 
social opportunities when she goes from 
the high school to the college; when she 
leaves the college she leaves her second 
group of opportunities, while after she 
becomes a teacher she abandons society, 
or is abandoned by it. ‘The nerves grow 
thin, the wrinkles appear, gray bairs ob- 
trude themselves, and the woman has 
exchanged the possibilities of the home 
for the diluted and sometimes acidulated 
joy of being the intellectual mother of 
other people’s children. Poverty compels 
social isolation; schoolroom drudgery 
confirms it. 

A corollary of women’s cheap labor in the 
school is the passing of the strong man in 
education. He has disappeared from the 
grades except as the officer who com- 
mands a company of women privates. 
What would the people think could they 
once see their teachers in procession? In 
Yonkers, N. Y., for example, there are 
one hundred and sixty-five teachers, the 
five only being men. In many places there 
is one man only and a company of women. 
As men have disappeared from the grades, 
so they are disappearing from the high 
school. In New York State only one-third 
of the high school teachers are now men. 
The women are fast displacing the men 
who remain, except the principals. What 
can a self-respecting man who wishes to 
found and support a family do but retire, 
when compelled to compete with a Cor- 
nell or a Vassar woman graduate who 
stands ready to take his place at $500 a 
year? 

Any one of three things will hold a 
strong man in the school. They are the 
missionary spirit, adequate compensa- 
tion, or permanent tenure of office with 
possibility of promotion. The American 
public are not disposed to encourage him 
in any one of thethree. What man, hop- 
ing to found a family, can burn with mis- 
sionary zeal when there are ten women 
ready and willing to do the work at a 
price that would negative such a hope? 
Woman competition forces salaries so low 
that only men of feeble ambition or 
second-rate ability will accept positions as 
assistants or heads of departments, or, 
having accepted, will long retain them. 
Finally, our conditions offer no security 
of tenure in position. During the last 
year in the State of New York 182 out of 
some 500 principals of high schools and 
academies, exclusive of Rowman Catholic 





schools, changed places. We hardly know 
what systematic promotion means. 

Thus far the result of the American 
experiment of cheap women teachers is 
seen to be the exploitation of women and 
the rapid exclusion of strong men from 
the school. 

What is the effect upon the schools, and 
through them upon the public? 

Not only does cheap female labor ex- 
clude strong men from the teaching corps, 
which is in itself a thing for lamentation, 
but it discourages women of brains, cul- 
ture, and ambition from entering the 
school, and encourages those to enter who 
are not thus gifted. There are many who 
seek a social ladder on which to climb to 
higher things. It is not to be intimated 
that this is undesirable, but if done whole- 
sale through the schools it is at a certain 
not inconsiderable expense to the public. 
Who does not remove his hat in reverence 
before the really noble women in our 
schools? Who does not value their clear 
and elevated thought in guiding the youth 
of our land, who does not love their low, 
mellow tones, and appreciate their whole- 
souled devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion? Yet who does not lament untutored 
crudeness, and shudder at shrill, high 
voices, and stand abased before the man- 
nish airs that sometimes confront us? 

Adequately to educate American youth, 
or even to reach the educational stand- 
ards of European nations, men and women 
must teach side by side in about equal 
numbers from the two upper grammar 
grades through the high schools, These 
men must not be the economic failures of 
society, but must belong to the class that 
could earn from $4,000 to $7,000 in law or 
medicine or business, who could preach 
acceptably to cultured congregations, or 
who could fill with dignity and efficiency 
any public office in the gift of the people. 
Lacking security of position, and reason- 
able certainty of promotion, such men 
will not, cannot, devote themselves to 
public education for the pittance the com- 
munity is usually willing to pay. 

What can save the teachers, men and 
women alike? What can protect the pub- 
lic, and give us an education worthy of 
our nation, our people, our highest ideals? 
Does the WomAN's JOURNAL desire that 
the business of education should pass 
wholly into the hands of women? It is 
the children of women that.are to be edu- 
cated. Does it approve the starvation 
wages that would be the inevitable re- 
sult? Has it no place for the strong man 
in education, except at a price that would 
reduce him to a hermit, or place him ina 
position that tends to make him an educa- 
tional boss, and the women teachers an 
army under discipline? 

The exploitation of women, however 
tempting to the tax-payer, should stop. 
We must raise the salaries of women, 80 
that if they do sacrifice the home for the 
school, they shall at least have money 
enough to secure culture and social oppor- 
tunity. Why should a college woman 
deeply versed in literature, in history, in 
sociology, live laborious days and anxious 
nights, the one in a crowded school, the 
other in a dreary boarding house? Has 
society so far degenerated that it has no 
place for ability, learning, or consecration 
to a cause? Has the fine old Greek art 
of conversation wholly surrendered to 
dancing, cards, and gossip? If this be 
true the schools are already better than 
their patrons deserve. Only the com- 
munity can remove the poverty that now 
causes this social isolation of many of our 
best women; the school itself, with public 
approval, can quickly mitigate the drudg- 
ery that so grievously increases this isola- 
tion. In short, the community must raise 
the compensation and increase the require- 
ments for teaching until women shall no 
longer be exploited or strong men ex- 
cluded. Unless the public are willing to 
see virility diminish, to have public in 
ferior to private education, to have their 
children mark time by doing unnecessary 
things or by dawdling over necessary 
ones under the influence of a military 
organization of the schools, they must 
put both strong men and strong women 
into the ranks. The business of educa- 
tion cannot ultimately be at once cheap 
and good. Mechanism is all right in 
mechanics, but to develop the highest in 
character and scholarship both scholar- 
ship and character are demanded in the 
teacher. 

How this new financial need may be 
met is another story. If the tax-limits 
are already reached, the people should 
turn to the nation for aid to their sec- 
ondary schools. The rock that Hamilton 
struck still gushes forth abundant reve- 
nue, but none of it flows into the public 
school, the place at once of greatest strain 
and greatest importance to our national 
life. CHARLES DE GARMO,. 


[There is a good deal of truth in what 
Prof. De Garmo says, and certainly we 
should all be glad to see his remedy ap- 
plied—the raising of the pay of teachers, 
both male and female. At present, almost 
every city government that wants to re- 





trench begins by cutting down its appro- 
priation for the public schools. When the 
mothers have a vote, the last point upon 
which the city will economize will be the 
education of the children. Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker has a brother who is a 
teacher in Colorado. She says he tells 
her that it was very hard to get the appro- 
priations needed for the schools before 
equal suffrage was granted, but now it is 
easy. 

Professor De Garmo speaks of ‘‘the ex- 
ploitation of women”’ in the schools, but 
overlooks the fact that they have been ex- 
ploited in every line of industry, and are 
exploited more severely in the sweatshop 
and factory than in theschoolroom, From 
almost every field of work comes this 
same complaint of men that they are be- 
ing driven out by the cheap labor of 
women. 

Prof. De Garmo says that such and such 
ill results are due to “female cheap labor.” 
If he had said they are due to the poor 
wages paid to women, it would have been 
more accurate. It is safe to say that no 
Cornell or Vassar graduate would teach 
for $500 a year if she could get $3,000 
Highly paid positions, as a rule, are closed 
against women, and therefore they have 
to take what they can get. 

Prof. De Garmo overdraws the picture 
of the woes of women teachers. He says 
they are ‘‘condemned to poverty, celibacy, 
and social isolation,’’ and that they ‘‘aban- 
don society, or are abandoned by it.’’ Yet 
soon after he complains that many young 
women take to teaching because they 
‘seek a social ladder to climb to higher 
things.’’ The two statements do not hang 
together. As a matter of fact, teachers 
are by no means condemned to celibacy 
or social isolation; and doubtless one 
unacknowledged reason why 80 many 
young women crowd into this profession 
is because they know that as teachers 
they will be more likely to receive offers 
of marriage from men of good social sta- 
tion than if they worked as shop girls or 
domestic servants, 

The reason most frequently given as an 
excuse for the small wages paid to women 
teachers is that they are so apt to marry 
and give up teaching before they acquire 
ripe experience. It is probable that as 
large a proportion of teachers marry as of 
equally intelligent women in any other 
profession, For it must be remembered 
that in all departments of society the 
silliest girl is the one who is the most 
certain to marry, because she will take 
any man who comes along rather than be 
an old maid. 

Professor De Garmo asks whether we 
would have education pass exclusively 
into the hands of women. By no means. 
We would have the teaching, from the 
kindergarten through the college, done by 
the best teachers, irrespective of sex; and 
would have them abundantly paid; and 
we should like to see in every State a law 
such as has long prevailed in Wyoming, 
that all men and women in the employ of 
the State (including public school teach- 
ers) shall receive equal pay for equal 
work, 

A larger admixture of men among gram- 
mar and high school teachers, and of 
women among college and university pro- 
fessors, would no doubt be wholesome for 
the pupils, But the present troubles are 
not to be remedied by complaining of 
‘‘woman competition.’ It is not the com- 
petition of women per se, but the compe- 
tition of underpaid women, thatis cutting 
down men’s wages in all fields of labor.— 

A. 8. B ] 
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WEST POINT HAZING. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of the country should ex- 
amine and form an opinion in the cases 
of Cadets Booz and Breth against the 
military academy at West Point, where 
they sought to prepare themselves as 
good soldiers, ready and willing to serve 
their country whenever called upon. 
Every woman should take pride in West 
Point, and in the gentlemen and officers it 
sends out to represent the United States 
jn every country in the world; and there. 
fore, when the foul charge of murder is 
brought against it, we demand to know 
the truth, and if we must see it plead 
guilty, we should demand that in future 
such crimes shall not be able to sully its 
history, or blot its noble record. 

We must hang our heads in shame if it 
be only proved that it is ‘‘no worse than 
other schools,”’ nor even as bad; that the 
young cadets, instead of being, as their 
friends and parents had a right to hope, 
educated to be patriot soldiers at the 
noble school which the Government spares 
no pains or expense to give its citizens, 
are sent to an early grave, their homes 
made desolate, their names dishonored 
as having complained too easily of what 
was only “trough joking,’’ and as having 
sunk too readily under what was only 
meant for “‘sport’’. Admitting for a mo- 
ment that this was true, does that make 
the “thazing’’ to which they were sub- 
jected any better because it was not nec- 





essarily fatal, and these young gentlemen 
were of delicate constitution? Where is 
the rule, ‘‘They that are strong must help 
the weak”? Is it not said: ‘‘The bravest 
are the tenderest’’? 

Ah, no, young gentlemen, officers of the 
first class, the women of your country 
have weighed you in the balance and 
found you wanting in that which makes 
the highest and manliest men. Beside 
the open graves of these your fellow stu- 
dents, you should forever abjure the low, 
cowardly, cruel sport of adding to the 
pain and discomfort of boys fresh from 
home, unaccustomed to the severe rou} 
tine of the great military school where 
the daily discipline and work must be 
enough to tax the strength and spirit of 
the strongest freshman—fresh to all the 
duties and discipline and hardships that 
have made you the finest body of young 
men in the world. 

Let the dead past buy its dead. Go 
forward! and as the only sacrifice that you 
can make for your dead comrades, or 
comfort that you can give to their grief- 
stricken friends, forever bury from sight 
the hateful practices that have brought 
dishonor upon your gallant corps, and dis- 
grace upon the country whose representa- 
tives you are. H. G. D, 

Lexington, Ky. 





CHINESE GIRLS BY AUCTION. 


Five Chinese slave girls were sold by 
public auction in San Francisco, on Jan. 
19, as publicly as though they had been 
in Canton, where such human slavery is a 
recognized institution. These girls were 
the property of Gong Gow, an old Chinese 
who has kept fur years one of the disrep- 
utable dens in Chinatown. He wanted to 
go back to China, so he advertised the 
furniture and chattels of his establish- 
ment by auction. There was a large 
crowd. The girls were exhibited, and the 
auctioneers enumerated their good points. 
They sold at from $1,700 to $2,500 each, 
and they were at once removed to the 
quarters of their new owners. The place 
where they lived is to be occupied by the 
Canton Merchants’ Club, as well as by a 
gambling resort with eight tables and very 
beautiful furniture and artistic decora- 
tions. 

Have any women ‘‘all the rights they 
want’’—at least, has any woman all the 
rights she ought to want—while her sister 
women can be publicly sold as slaves for 
purposes of vice, with no choice of their 
own in the matter? It is contrary to law, 
of course; but the city officials wink at it. 
How long would such officials hold their 
places if their reélection depended in part 
on the votes of women? 

A woman who bas “all the rights she 
wants’’ has just been elected chairman of 
the school board of San Francisco; and in 
the same city, at almost the same time, 
five women at the other end of the social 
scale were sold for slaves at public auc- 
tion. It is a strange contrast. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


A monument in honor of Mrs. Aurelia 
Hadley Mohl, founder of the ‘Texas Wom- 
en’s Press Association, was unveiled in 
Glenwood cemetery at Houston, the other 
day. It was erected by the Association 
which she had served so faithfully for six 
years, first as organizer, then as corres- 
ponding secretary, and finally as president. 
The shaft of white marble bears the 
words, ‘‘She bath done what she could,” 
The officers of the Press Association were 
present, as well as many relatives 
and friends, and a delegation from the 
Dick Dowling Camp of United Confeder- 
ate Veterans. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Dr. Riley, of the First Baptist Church of 
Houston, addresses were made by Mrs. 
M. R. Walton of Austin, Mrs. A. V. 
Winkler of Corsicana, and Mrs. S. E. 
Tracy of Houston, and there was sweet 
music by the Treble Clef Club of Houston. 
The exercises were in charge of Mrs. 
Reese Wilson, assisted by the local press 
club. 

Mrs. Mohl was born in Mississippi in 
1833, and went to Texas with her parents 
in 1840. She did her first work on the 
Houston Telegraph, and was afterward its 
Washington correspondent. She wrote a 
series of sketches for the Philadelphia 
Times, which attracted attention. Her 
last literary work was done as society 
editor of the Houston Post. She was a 
charter member of the D, A. R., and was 
active in several Confederate associations 
and in various local charities. She was 
both beloved and esteemed. 

Miss Marion H. Brazier, secretary of the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, 
will read her paper on “‘Current Events in 
Journalism,’”’ before the Boston Proof- 
readers’ Association on March 14, On 
Feb. 12 she will entertain the Old North 
Church Chapter D. A. R., with an address 
on ‘Paul Jones.”” Miss Brazier has with- 
drawn from the Boston Post, which she 
served faithfully for nearly seven years in 
various capacities, and will devote most 





of her energies to her new magazine, the 
Patriotic Review, and to special articles 
for local and New York papers. She goes 
to Washington in February to attend the 
Tenth Continental Congress, as a delegate 
from her chapter, as historian of the Mas- 
sachusetts D. A. R., and in the-interest of 
her magazine and of other publications. 
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NEW MEXICO CONVENTION. 


The New Mexico W. S. A. held a con- 
vention in Santa Fé on Jan. 16, and elected 
the following officers: 

President, Catherine P. Wallace, Santa 
Fé; corresponding secretary, Miss Mary 
Morrison, Santa Fé; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Anna Van Schick, Santa Fé; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Ellen J. Pallen, Santa Fé; audi- 
tors, Miss M. R. Koehler, Silver City; Miss 
M. J. Bucher, East Las Vegas; vice-presi- 
dent-at-large, Mrs. Alice P. Hadley, Albu- 
querque; first vice-presidents, Mrs J. R 
McFie, Santa Fé; Mrs. Elizabeth Elliott, 
Roswell; Mrs. J. W. Terry, Socorro; Mrs 
I. Burke, Albuquerque; Mrs. Antonio 
Joseph, Ojo Caliente; Mrs. E. R. Jackson, 
Silver City; executive committee of the 
National Association, Miss Catherine 
Fields, Albuquerque. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





ARLINGTON.—A new League was organ- 
ized at a meeting held in Pleasant Hall, 
Arlington, on Wednesday of last week. 
The speakers were Mrs, Park of the Col- 
lege League, Mrs. Page of Brookline, and 
Mrs. Henderson of Arlington. Fourteen 
members jvined immediately, and ten 
more have agreed to do so. Considerable 
enthusiasm prevailed, and when those 
willing to join were asked to rise, one 
lady whispered eagerly to another, ‘‘Why 
don’t you get up? Why don't you 
get up?” ‘*Why don’t you get up 
yourself?”’ retorted her friend. ‘Oh, I 
can’t; I gave my name to the Antis!’’ 
she answered, dolefully. She was assured 
that it is never too late to mend, and that 
a deathbed repentance is better than none; 
and it is expected that she will be a mem- 
ber. The new organization will be called 
the Arlington and Wayland League. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE, — The management 
announces the coming week Tom Taylor’s 
drama, ‘*The Ticket-of-Leave Man,’’ which 
interested and delighted audiences 
throughout England and America for 
many years after its original London pro- 
duction nearly forty years ago. The play 
has been revised, re arranged and modern- 
ized by director J. R. Pitman, and some 
very effective stage settings have been 
built and painted for it. Boxes of choco- 
late bonbons will be distributed at the 
Monday matinee. 

——_o-—__—_ 


Boston Music HALL, — In the pro- 
gramme at Boston Music Hall this week 
the most artistic bit is ‘Her Friend from 
Texas,’’ presented by Francesca Redding 
and her company, including John Alden 
and Arthur Larkin. The Quaker City 
Quartette has made an instantaneous hit 
by its splendid singing. The voices have 
been well trained, and blend admirably. 
James R. Adams and a large company 
give an effective version of ‘‘Humpty 
Dumpty,’ which appeals to the children, 
Ethel Robinson is a dainty little come- 
dienne, strongly suggestive of May Irwin. 
The three Watsons have an excellent 
musical comedy sketch; the Anderson 
sisters sing and dance acceptably, and 
“Bonner” is the most intelligent horse 
which ever went into the show business 
for a profession. The vitagraph has sev- 
eral new local views. Bert Coote and 
Company, in “Supper for Two,” is among 
the attractions for next week. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
Jan, 28,3 P.M. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz will speak 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel, in Connection with the 
Fundamental Ideas of Education. 





AMY F,. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


518 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 








FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. Sxaw, Ariczs Stonz BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy B. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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